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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
MR. BYRNES SPEAKS FRANKLY 


N these pages the demand has in- 
cessantly been made that the 
Federal Administration take the 
people into its confidence. As re- 
cently as last month I wrote: “If 
the people are not to be told the 
policy of the government, is this 
still a government of the people and 
by the people? Or is Lincoln’s 
phrase now considered to be only 
a cliché, and at that a ‘corny’ 
cliché? . .. How can the people gov- 
ern if they have not the information 
on which to base instruction to their 
representatives? How are we to tell 
Congress whether we accept or re- 
ject the present foreign policy of 
our country if we don’t know what 
that foreign policy is?” 

I anticipated the accusation that 
it is ridiculous and preposterous 
of the citizen to ask his govern- 
ment what’s going on. “Am I 
naive?” I asked. To tell the truth I 
rather felt that I was. I didn’t really 
expect the President or the Secre- 
tary of State to open up and tell us 
what we are to do next if, for ex- 
ample, the Albanians or the Bul- 
garians overstep the line drawn by 
the “Truman Doctrine” between 
Macedonia and Greece, which says— 


as I suppose—to the Soviets and their 
satellites “thus far and no farther.” 

It seemed childish to ask such 
a question. No government, even 
the most democratic, tells its people 
in advance what they shall be 
called upon to do if such and such 
things happen. With preliminaries 
the people have nothing to do; it is 
sufficient that they take the conse- 
quences. “We are 
the people.” At least 
they tell us so on the 
4th of July and again 
for some days and 
weeks before the first Tuesday after 
the first Monday in November. But 
for the rest of the year we are ex- 
pected to shut our mouths, pay our 
taxes and accept without demur the 
“papa-knows-best” policy. 

I see in the papers an advertise- 
ment of presidential candidate Stas- 
sen’s new book Where I Stand. The 
ad specifies: “Where Mr. Stassen 
stands on Labor Relations, Taxes, 
Housing, Prices, the Health of 
America, Communists in America, 
Stalin and the Politburo.” I have 
not seen the book. But sight unseen 
I venture the surmise that Mr. Stas- 
sen has not answered the questions 
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that have appeared so often in these 
columns: Would you go to war with 
Russia to make good our promises 
to Poland? Or to keep Communism 
out of Greece? Or to suppress a 
“Red” revolution in Italy or France? 
If you were President would you 
ask Congress to declare war on 
Russia for any reason? If so, for 
what reason? No more than Mr. 
Taft, or Mr. Dewey or General 
Marshall will Mr. Stassen come to 
close grips with the questions: just 
how far would you permit the So- 
viets to go before you undertake to 
stop them by force of arms? Would 
you now lay down a limit to their 
aggression? If so, what limit? Will 
you tell them? Will you tell us? If 
you tell them, they might stop. If 
you tell us we will let you know 
whether we agree with you. How 


about it? So there it is once again, 
the demand that the people who 


bear the brunt of war should be 
informed in advance of the policy 
of their government in regard to 
war. And that’s the demand that 
seemed silly, ridiculous, childish. 

So I was delighted to find that 
ex-Secretary Byrnes in Speaking 
Frankly has some paragraphs quite 
as naive as those that have appeared 
in these editorial columns. Indeed 
he devotes an entire chapter to “A 
People’s Foreign Policy.” The very 
title is revolutionary. We hear of a 
“Government’s Foreign Policy,” of 
an “Administration’s Foreign Pol- 
icy,” of “Mr. Roosevelt’s or Mr. 
Truman’s Foreign Policy.” But it’s 
a long time since we have heard of a 
“People’s Foreign Policy.” Even for 
the novelty of the phrase, thanks to 
Mr. Byrnes. 

But he gives us more than a 
phrase. He says: “We must leave 
behind the era of secret diplomacy. 
We must make sure that our people 


have an opportunity to know the 
problems their diplomats confront 
so that they can judge properly the 
proposed solution. The right of the 
people to know is a basic element 
in the development of a people’s 
foreign policy.” 

Having said that much, the ex- 
diplomat (the “ex” is important; 
diplomats don’t talk until they be- 
come “ex”) seems for some pages 
to forget that he has introduced the 
subject. He digresses, and remi- 
nisces. He recalls for example, that 
President Wilson told him grandi- 
osely: “I am going [to Paris] in the 
hope that I may redeem the pledge 
I made to the mothers of the world 
that we were fighting a war to end 
wars.” 

The recollection of that familiar 
Wilsonian slogan, “the war to end 
wars,” lures Mr. Byrnes off on an- 
other tangent. “He [Wilson] was 
not making a speech to me. He stated 
it simply as the reason for his deci- 
sion.” But after coining the phrase 
Mr. Wilson didn’t pay any further 
attention to it. He didn’t ask the 
mothers—or for that matter the peo- 
ple at large—whether they wished 
him to go over. He didn’t invite so 
much as one senator not of his own 
party to go with him. He made the 
Versailles venture purely personal, 
or at most partisan. The people had 
from the first no say, and when the 
Big Four, later the Big Three, went 
into secret session, the people hadn't 
so much as a look-in. 

My own opinion was then and is 
now that the people, if asked, would 
have said, “Don’t go over. Don’t tie 
us up to Europe.” But now, as Mr. 
Byrnes says, “we are in Europe to 
stay.” “We,” meaning not consuls, 
diplomats, plenipotentiaries, but 
people, soldiers, sailors, marines, 
airmen. They are in Europe now 
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and will be in Europe forever. Mr. 
Wilson, and after him Mr. Roose- 
velt, didn’t make that point clear to 
the “mothers” about whom both of 
them were so so- 
licitous. As for “re- 
deeming a pledge to 
the mothers,” Mr. 
Roosevelt pledged 
them “again and 
again” that their boys were not go- 
ing over. On that pledge he was 
elected. And then the boys went 
over. 

It is bad enough to tell the people 
nothing, but it is better to tell them 
nothing than to tell them false- 
hoods. For the sake of sensitive 
souls who shrink at the word false- 
hood (and swoon at its one syllable 
equivalent) let us substitute for 
falsehoods “guesses.” If F.D.R. 
only guessed we were not going over 
he should have explained that he 
was guessing. It would have been 
apoor guess. Too poor a guess for 
a man with so much background 
information; a man to whose utter- 
ances so much responsibility was 
attached. But the people weren’t 
asked. These strong-willed Presi- 
dents of ours, Wilson and Roose- 
velt (for that matter both Roose- 
velts) seemed to hold the opinion ex- 
pressed so delicately by Harry Hop- 
kins, “the people are too d— dumb 
tounderstand.” So our leaders went 
ahead, regardless—with what re- 
sults we have seen and shall see— 


a second world war and perhaps a 
third. 


Abraham 
Lincoln 

or Harry 
Hopkins? 


[™t. of course, is a digression. 

But if the author of a book di- 
gresses, why not the writer of an 
editorial? Besides, I have digressed 
for only a paragraph; Mr. Byrnes 
digresses for fifteen pages. He goes 
on to say that he warned Mr. Roose- 
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velt not to make the same mistake 
that Mr. Wilson had made. So Mr. 
Roosevelt took two senators, one 
a Democrat and the other a Repub- 
lican, Connally and Vandenberg, to 
San Francisco. They became pre- 
sumably pro tempore “the people.” 

One may ask, however, who rep- 
resented the People at Casablanca, 
at Yalta, Moscow? We have been 
fed a good deal of material, in fact 
we have had a nauseating surfeit of 
news, gossip, memoirs and what not 
about the Stalin-Churchill-Roose- 
velt conversations. But in none of 
the accounts have we seen it stated 
that at such or such a juncture, 
some one arose and declared that 
the American People would object 
to this or that action of the Big 
Three. From all the accounts it 
would seem that the Prime Minis- 
ter and the Dictator got as much as 
they could in personal encounter, but 
that our representative did nothing 
but repeatedly acquiesce and sur- 
render. The Soviets had invaded 
and subjugated eleven countries. 
Our spokesman—if the President 
may be so called—with all his pow- 
er did not succeed in persuading 
Stalin to relinquish one square foot 
of the territory he had stolen. Mr. 
Roosevelt even permitted the Rus- 
sians to occupy land that our armies 
had taken. The Russians are there 
yet. There they intend to remain. 
Some day “we” may have to put 
them out. But neither in permit- 
ting them to enter in nor in issuing 
orders that they get out have we 
the people had a word to say. 


| agp of the digression—the two 
‘ digressions, Byrnes’ and mine. 
On page 248, after having on page 
233 introduced the subject of letting 
the people in on diplomatic doings, 
Mr. Byrnes returns to his muttons. 
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“A basic prerequisite,” he says, 
“to a people’s foreign policy is, of 
course, a well-informed public. In 
the field of international relations 
the world is still suffering a hang- 
over from the era 
when international 
agreements were se- 
cret and private ar- 
rangements between 
rulers. But the United States, at 
least, is rapidly leaving the habits 
of that era far behind. The war in- 
terrupted the trend away from se- 
cret diplomacy.” 

At the end of the chapter on 
“Building a People’s Foreign Pol- 
icy,” Mr. Byrnes says what he 
seemed about to say at the begin- 
ning: “I continue to think that, if 
we are to have a lasting peace, it 
must be a people’s peace. The peo- 
ple can exert their full influence in 
the conduct of foreign affairs only 
if they know more about them. That 
basic democratic right, the right of 
the people to know, must be applied 
increasingly to the conduct of for- 
eign affairs. If that right is essen- 
tial—as I believe it is—to the func- 
tioning of democracy here at home, 
it is at least equally necessary to 
apply it in the field of foreign af- 
fairs where the need for knowledge 
and understanding is so much 
greater. To carry this policy into 
action involves a 
break with the dip- 
lomatic habits of the 
past. Such habits 
are not easily broken. Time, effort, 
and a constant demand by the pub- 
lic to know what is happening will 
be needed. People cannot act intel- 
ligently if, in all matters of impor- 
tance affecting our relations with 
other governments, they are kept 
in the dark. Let there be light—and 
lots of it!” 


No More 
Secret 
Stuff ? 
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DOZEN other subjects of com- 
pelling interest are treated in 
Speaking Frankly. There is, for ex- 
ample, a behind-the-scenes account 
of the dissension in the President’s 
cabinet over the Morgenthau Plan. 
Since the essential features of that 
curiously unstatesmanlike scheme 
for destroying Germany have been 
questioned, it is well to have the 
original text. Mr. Byrnes gives it: 
The Ruhr and its environs 
“should not only be stripped of all 
presently existing industries but so 
weakened and controlled that it 
cannot in the foreseeable future be- 
come an industrial area—all indus- 
trial plants and equipment not de- 
stroyed by military 
action shall either be 
completely disman- 
tled and removed 
from the area or 
completely destroyed, all equipment 
shall be removed from the mines 
and the mines shall be thoroughly 
wrecked. ... 

“This program for eliminating 
the war-making industries in the 
Ruhr and in the Saar is looking for- 
ward to converting Germany into 
a country primarily agricultural 
and pastoral in its character. ... 

“So-called archcriminals should 
be put to death by the military 
without provision for any trial and 
upon mere identification after ap- 
prehension.” 

That amazing combination of 
lunacy and savagery was “initial- 
led” at Quebec by Winston Church- 
ill and Franklin D. Roosevelt. Later 
the President complained to Secre- 
tary Stimson that “somebody down 
the line had been giving statements 
to the press that are not substantial- 
ly true. I wish we could catch and 
chastise him. No one wants to make 
Germany a wholly agricultural na- 


The 
Morgenthau 
Plan— 
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tion, and no one wants complete 
eradication of German industrial 
capacity in the Ruhr and the Saar.” 
When Secretary Stimson called the 
President’s attention to the wording 
of the Quebec agreement “looking 
forward to the conversion of Ger- 
many into a country primarily agri- 
cultural and pastoral,” the Pres- 
ident replied (in Mr. Byrnes’ word- 
ing) “that he did not know how he 
had initialled that particular lan- 
guage. It must have been done,” he 
said, “without much thought.” 
How the President could have 
permitted his wits to go wool-gath- 
ering while he was approving a 
plan which cost Americans as well 
as Germans many thousands of 
lives, remains a psychological prob- 
lem. The surrender of the Germans 
was delayed perhaps six months be- 
cause of their advance knowledge 
that Morgenthau planned to make 
peasants and serfs of them. And 
that’s the sort of thing which Mr. 
Roosevelt found it easy to forget! 
Be it remembered also that Que- 
bec came after many experiences 
with the Russians which would have 
convinced any mind of statesman- 
like caliber that we might some day 
need the Germans and their indus- 
tries as help in a probable conflict 
with Russia. Morgenthau, angered 
by the sufferings of his race under 
the Nazis, could not have been ex- 
pected to be reasonable—not to say 
merciful. But that the President, 
responsible head of a great nation, 
should lend himself 
to a program of ven- 
geance, and blind 
himself to the fact 
that we might one 
day have the Russians for enemies 
and need the Germans for friends, 
is beyond explanation or excuse. 
Those who are now busy at build- 
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ing up the myth that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was a great statesman 
should remember the Morgenthau 
episode. 


T Nuremberg Mr. Byrnes made 
an adroit speech rejecting the 
Morgenthau madness without nam- 
ing its author and without of course 
confessing that the murderous plan 
had been approved by President 
Roosevelt. The disavowal may have 
come too late. In the Hearst papers 
for November 10th, appears an offi- 
cial translation of a Russian pamph- 
let circulated among German and 
Austrian prisoners in internment 
camps. In it occur these sentences: 
“Your destruction and extirpation 
was planned by England and Amer- 
ica from ruin. American soldiers 
fought for war profiteers. Who de- 
stroyed your cities, 
Germans and Aus- 
trians? Who ruined 
your homes, murdered your fami- 
lies, destroyed your factories and 
businesses? The Americans and the 
British”! 

Then comes an invitation to the 
Germans to co-operate with Russia: 
“Above all we need research men 
and explorers, technicians, engin- 
eers, scientists, architects, chemists, 
surgeons, doctors, veterinarians, 
geographers, surveyors, opticians, 
armorers, airplane construction en- 
gineers, naval engineers and experts 
of all allied trades and sciences nec- 
essary to enable us to mass war ma- 
terials so revolutionary that all 
modern armament becomes worth- 
less scrap.” 

If that co-operation of Germans 
with Russians is forthcoming, it 
will be largely on account of the 
Morgenthau-Roosevelt plan to de- 
molish the industries of Germany. 
That plan has cost us much and 
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may cost us more. If so we shall 
know to whom we must attribute 
the damage. 


LSO in the Byrnes’ book there is 
a report of the Bern incident. 
“The Allied Commander-in-Chief 
in Italy, Field Marshal Alexander, 
learned through the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services that General Kessel- 
ring and several German Staff offi- 
cers were willing to meet in Switz- 
erland to discuss the surrender of 
the German Army in Italy. The Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff approved Alex- 
ander’s plan to send his Deputy 
Chief of Staff to Bern but instructed 
him to wait until the Soviet Govern- 
ment was informed.” 

After some exchanges with the 
English and Americans, the Rus- 
sians demanded that negotiations be 
stopped. Stalin, under the guise of 
telling President Roosevelt that the 
American officers had deceived their 
Commander-in-Chief, virtually told 
Mr. Roosevelt that 
he was either a fool 
or a liar. The Pres- 
ident was “deeply 
offended” but “despite his personal 
reaction, he managed to write a dig- 
nified reply.” “Stalin,” said he, 
“would have to believe him honest 
and truthful.” He resented “the ‘vile 
misrepresentations’ of Stalin’s in- 
formers which reflected upon the 
President of the United States and 
his trusted subordinates, and indi- 
cated a belief that Stalin’s inform- 
ants wished to destroy the friendly 
relations between the two coun- 
tries.” 

So it began that far back. Not first 
at Flushing Meadows but at Yalta, 
at Teheran, Moscow, the Soviet 
strategy was employed of putting 
the other fellow in the wrong and 
maneuvering so that he had to de- 
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fend himself. Imagine! Assurance 
must be given to this barbarian, 
this thug, this re- 
morseless multimur- 
derer that the Presi- 
dent of the United 
States was telling the truth! 


Out- 
maneuvered 


CANNOT even so much as cata- 

logue, not to say comment upon 
the many other illuminating epi- 
sodes narrated in Speaking Frankly. 
It contains material for a hundred 
discussions. But to me it is valu- 
able above all other reasons because 
it says with authority and I hope 
with effect, what I have been saying 
with neither authority nor effect for 
many years: in a democracy the 
people should be taken into the con- 
fidence of the government. 


<i 
> 





CHURCHILL RINGS THE BELL 


HEN all the returns are in, I 
think we shall have to admit 

that Winston Churchill takes first 
prize for phrase-making and orator- 
ical expression. Whether one likes 
him or not, trusts or distrusts him, 
no connoisseur in words can refuse 


to call him master. Such praise 
may be to his detriment. We had 
some ten years of that sort of thing 
on this side of the ocean, and some 
of us got rather fed up with it. We 
would rather have listened to the 
honest fellow who spoke with a 
rasping voice out of the side of his 
mouth; who had some difficulty 
about pronouncing “third” and 
“first” and “murder” and “oyster,” 
but who meant ex- 
actly what he said. 
Even the present in- 
cumbent, with his 
thin flat bodyless Midwest pronun- 
ciation is a relief from the suave 


Master 
Orator 
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White House Barrymore who 
“chahmed” so many millions for so 
long a time. 

But it would be unfair to suggest 
that Winston Churchill is vox et 
praeterea nihil. His voice is not his 
only possession. In fact that voice 
with nothing behind it would not 
be considered remarkable. The man 
has a mind. He thinks. He may not 
think after the fashion of liberals, 
leftists, Marxian ideologists, social 
revolutionists. His stuff may be 
outmoded, archaic and all that sort 
of thing. But to me what Churchill 
says, as well as how he says it, often 
makes sense. 

For example, consider this pas- 
sage from his speech in the House 
of Commons on October 28th: “I 
do not believe in the capacity of 
the State to plan and enforce an 
active high-grade economic produc- 
tivity upon its members or some of 
them. No matter how numerous 
are the committees they set up, or 
the ever-growing hordes of officials 
they employ, or the severity of the 
punishments they inflict, or threat- 
en, they cannot approach the high 
level of internal eco- 
nomic production 
which, under free 
enterprise, personal 
initiative, competitive selection, the 
profit motive to rectify failure, and 
the infinite processes of good 
housekeeping and personal ingenu- 
ity, constitute the life of a free so- 
ciety.” 

The entire controversy between 
advocates of the competitive sys- 
tem and the champions of collec- 
tivism is summed up and—to my 
way of thinking—decided in those 
two sentences. From the point of 
view both of economics and psy- 
chology the sentiment is correct. It 
is true to human nature. Man is 


Well Said. 
Winston! 
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a competitive animal. By nature, 
that is to say by the Providence of 
God the Author of Nature, man 
must fight his own battle. No one 
who has watched an infant or an 
adolescent, no one who has studied 
the development (or if you will the 
evolution) of human life can doubt 
that man was made to exert himself 
individually. Only when he finds 
the going too rough or the rivalry 
unfair should he appeal to the group 
to help him. When Darwin spoke 
of the struggle for existence, he was 
putting in one phrase a feature of 
life that God had ordained. Rivalry, 
emulation, ambition are not sin- 
ful. They are the divine law. It is 
only when rivalry becomes savage, 
emulation or ambition excessive, 
that sin steps in. Evil, says St. 
Thomas, is the absence of good. Yes, 
or the perversion of good. In hu- 
man life, be it economic, moral, 
spiritual, we must fight our way up. 
Too much external interference, 
even interference under the guise of 
assistance, in the moral or religious 
life weakens our morals and re- 
ligion. 

So in the economic life; too much 
paternalism defeats its purpose. 
Labor unions which insist that the 
least competent worker shall receive 
equal compensation with the most 
competent, sooner or later level the 
most competent down, not the least 
competent up. A dead level is 
reached. A dead level is stagnation. 
Witness Russia. She started with 
an equalizing economy. Her indus- 
tries lagged. In comparison with 
ours they died. So the Soviet turned 
to Stakhanovism — the speed-up 
with bonuses. 

When standardization and regi- 
mentation, with equalization of out- 
put and of reward, are attempted, a 
nation’s industry falls behind in the 
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race with its free-wheeling rivals. 
So more standardization and more 
regimentation are resorted to. To 
administer the standardized State a 
bureaucracy is developed. The bu- 
reaucracy throttles progress. It also 
kills freedom. Under bureaucracy 
man is a slave even more than 
under a unconstitutional tyrannical 
monarchy. When the French revo- 
lutionists coined the 
slogan, Liberté, Ega- 
lité, Fraternité, they 
ignored the fact that 
the equalization of all individuals 
destroys liberties in every individ- 
ual, and that the attempt to achieve 
fraternity by legislation results not 
in fraternity but in enmity. 

The Founders of the American 
Republic had no such slogan; they 
committed no such crime against 
human nature. When Thomas Jef- 
ferson wrote “all men are created 
equal” he gave no evidence (stupid 
interpreters to the contrary notwith- 
standing) of being so inobservant 
as not to know that one man has 
abilities that another man lacks. St. 
Paul says, “Every man has his prop- 
er gift from God; one after this 
manner and another after that.” 
Our Savior speaks of a man who 
had ten talents, of another who had 
five, and a third who had only one. 
He praised the man who had ten, 
because he made use of them, and 
condemned the man who had only 
one because he didn’t make the most 
of it. Jesus was no egalitarian. 

But we need neither the Sacred 
Scripture nor the Preamble to the 
Declaration to teach the fact of hu- 
man inequality. All we need is eyes 
to see and ears to hear. The most ob- 
vious fact in human life is internal 
as well as external inequality. Ef- 
fort should of course be made to pre- 
vent these inequalities from becom- 


Too Much 
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ing extreme, or from working injus- 
tice to any man. But if that attempt 
be made by “featherbedding,” or by 
holding back the worker, the result 
is not only inefficiency but tyranny. 
It is tyrannical to 
prevent a worker’s 
doing his best. The 
result of such rules 
as that of compelling 
a man to lay only 
half the number of bricks he could 
without straining himself, is injus- 
tice to the worker quite as much as 
to the employer. One who doesn’t 
work to the top of his bent whether 
at laying bricks or at writing books, 
or at what you will, stagnates. With 
stagnation comes paralysis. Paraly- 
sis extends from the man to the 
trade, from the trade to the indus- 
try, and thence to the nation. 


“Star 
Different 
From 
Star” 


HURCHILL goes on to say, in 
line with the thought I have 
just expressed: “What is the new 
factor that has intervened to ruin 
our affairs and to prevent us from 
holding our place in the world? The 
reason why we are not able to earn 
our living and make our way in the 
world as a vast, complex, civilized 
community is because we are not 
allowed to do so. The whole enter- 
prise, initiative, and genius of the 
British nation is be- 
ing increasingly par- 
alyzed by the re- 
strictions which are 
imposed upon it in the name of a 
mistaken political philosophy and a 
largely obsolete mode of thought. I 
am sure that if Parliament set the 
nation free, it would earn its own 
living in the world. I am sure that 
this policy of equalizing misery and 
organizing scarcity, instead of al- 
lowing diligence, self-interest, and 
ingenuity to produce abundance, 


Excellent 
Economics 
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has only to be prolonged to kill this 
British island stone dead.” 
Eloquently spoken but the elo- 
quence is not at the expense of the 
truth. The truth is that collectivism, 
especially in the form of Commu- 
nism, is paralysis. Free enterprise 
is essential to life, motion, progress. 
So Churchill recommends to Parlia- 
ment, “Set the people free — get 
out of the way, and let them make 
the best of them- 
selves.” Such a pro- 
gram wil be damned 
by leftists and even 
by so-called progres- 
sives, as the old system of “rugged 
individualism.” It need not be so. 
The Social Conscience as well as 
Social Science has advanced since 
the days of Jay Gould, the elder 
Rockefeller, Andrew Carnegie and 
Russell Sage. Besides, these male- 


“Set the 
People 
Free” 


factors of great wealth were expon- 


ents not of rugged individualism 
but of cut-throat competition. We 
need not see their like again. But 
what’s wrong with rugged individu- 
alism, properly so-called? Isn’t it 
better than regimentation which 
results in personal and national 


paralysis? 
|’ that same speech the ex-Prime 
Minister paid tribute to the 
United States. Now that we are the 
object of attack in Britain as well as 
in Russia it was decent of “Winnie” 
to speak up and say that Americans 
are not Shylocks. He declared that 
the possession of money is not in 
itself evidence of villainy. “Dollars,” 
he said, “are the result of the toil 
and the skill of the American work- 
ing man, and he is willing to give 
them on a very large scale to the 
cause of rebuilding our broken 
world.” I wonder if anyone in the 
Commons cried “Hear! Hear”! ! 
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The British pride themselves on 
their fairness. It would be pleasing 
to know that they can be fair even 
to Americans. 

Mr. Churchill said more nice 
things about us. “I must,” he said, 
“turn to the United States, with 
whom our fortunes and interests 
are intertwined. I 
was sorry that Mr. 
S. Silverman said 
some weeks ago that 
they were shabby money-lenders. 
This is no service to our country 
nor is it true. The Americans took 
but little when they emigrated from 
Europe except what they stood up 
in and what they had in their souls. 
They came through, they tamed the 
wilderness, they became what old 
John Bright called ‘the refuge of 
the oppressed from every land and 
every clime.’ They have come to- 
day to great estate and power, 
speaking our own language, cher- 
ishing our common law, and pur- 
suing, like our great dominions... 
the same ideals. And Mr. Silver- 
man calls them shabby moneylend- 
ers!” 

The newspapers report that when 
Mr. Churchill had finished that 
speech he was given the greatest 
ovation he had received since the 
war. May we Americans hope that 
not all the applause was directed to 
the former Prime Minister’s elo- 
quence or to his good sense, but to 
us Americans who gave heavily not 
only of money but of blood in a 
cause that was primarily that of 
England. At any rate, our thanks go 
out to Winnie, who was a good man 
for his country when the war was 
on, and is a better man for the 
world now that the war he fought is 
over, and the war that we shall have 
to fight (we, as principals)—seems 
inevitable. 


“Hear! 
Hear”! 





FOREVER NEW 


By CATHERINE PARMENTER NEWELL 


OW once again the immortal star looks down 


On men who ponder strange and hallowed things... 


Out of the silence, angel-music flings 

Its shield of song above the gray-walled town. 
And men are filled with wonderment and joy 
That, like the shepherds and the Magi, they 
May kneel before this simple bed of hay 

Where warmly sleeps a new-born Baby Boy... . 
So much of beauty haunts this humble place 
Where they may worship Him—the undefiled— 
The King of Kings—the little Christmas Child! ... 
Where they may seek again His holy grace 
With all the light of heaven shining through— 
Oh, ancient miracle, forever new! 


A HOUSEWIFE TO OUR LADY 


By GERALD M. KELLy 


EAR Mother of God, sure I know how you felt 
When the Kings in their finery entered and knelt 

To adore the Gossoon as He lay at your side. 
*Twas a black bitter blight on the bloom of your pride, 
And they kneeling and offering royal gifts up, 
To have nothing to give them for bite or for sup. 
I oft do be thinking, and I brewing my tea, 
How shamed I’d have been, had it happened to me. 
But you are a Lady of manners and grace, 
So nary a sign of it showed in your face, 
Only love that looked out from the light of your eyes, 
Far brighter by far than their Star in the skies— 
And they, being gentry, accepted it for 


Your thanks for their gold, and their incense and myrrh. 
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RELIGION AND THE MODERN NOVEL 


By THOMAS 


ELIGION is a somewhat contro- 
versial term, the boundaries of 
which have been variously defined. 
In the widest possible extension 
of the term, virtually every novel 
ever written is concerned with re- 
ligion, for. its characters either 
think and act in accord with the 
teachings of revealed religion, or 
they do not. This definition is not 
acceptable for our purpose. When 
we speak of religion in the modern 
novel we mean that the author de- 
liberately, with conscious artistry, 
applied himself to the task of ex- 
amining in prose fiction, the impact 
of the knowledge of God and of di- 
vine revelation upon character, 
whether this knowledge be exam- 
ined by an individual who has 
achieved a personal, subjective re- 
ligion, or whether it is interpreted 
by the ministers of a major, objec- 
tive religion. 

Religion, in this sense, is a theme 
which the novelist approaches war- 
ily, if at all. There are too many 
potential readers who have no inter- 
est in religion. Of those interested, 
there are too many religious view- 
points which might be held, and con- 
sequently, offended. The author may 
find that his vision outruns his tal- 
ent—and the worldly reviewer will 
laugh, or that his technique is supe- 
tior to his sanctity—and the pious 
reviewer will weep. On the one 
hand, there is the menace of senti- 
mentality; one the other, the stigma 
of impiety, or anti-clericalism. And 
in between stands the challenge of 
technical competence, a challenge 
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which so many who have ap- 
proached this exacting topic have 
failed to meet. 

Yet, since 1940, that challenge, in 
varying degrees, has been met. Just 
why 1940 should be the pivotal year 
is open to speculation: It may have 
marked the moment of a spontane- 
ous reaction against the unabashed 
materialism, the predominant sen- 
suality, the morbidity, subjectivism, 
aimlessness that characterized so 
many English and American novels 
of the past two decades; it may 
have been the quickening aware- 
ness that a literary synthesis be- 
tween the material and the spiritual 


was long overdue; it may have been 
the shrewd judgment of publishers 


and individual novelists, as the 
“phony war” gave signs of stretch- 
ing toward an unprecedented grim- 
ness, that the market was ripe for 
religious fiction. Whatever the rea- 
son, or concatenation of reasons, 
novels of a religious nature began 
to appear on the best-seller list, and 
movies like Going My Way, The 
Song of Bernadette, and The Keys 
of the Kingdom found their place 
among the top ten pictures of the 
year. 

From the number of novelists 
who have met the challenge of re- 
ligious fiction in the past seven 
years (and among them must be 
numbered W. Somerset Maugham, 
A. J. Cronin, Bruce Marshall, Lloyd 
C. Douglas, Paul Horgan, Sholem 
Asch, Robert Graves and Gladys 
Schmitt—not to mention Werfel, 
Bernanos and Mauriac on the Conti- 
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nent) I have chosen four men— 
one American and three Britons as 
representative of the rest. These 
men were chosen for three different 
reasons: 

They approached their work as 
sensitive and serious artists, not 
with the primary purpose of tak- 
ing advantage of a literary trend, 
but with the clear intention of sym- 
pathetically treating some aspect of 
man’s relation with God and with 
revealed religion. 

Because they were technically 
capable of expressing their convic- 
tions in the form of a novel. 

Because of the variety of their ap- 
proaches to the common problem. 


THE LABYRINTHINE Ways? 


The Labyrinthine Ways is the 
most remarkable of the four books 
to be considered. It is more power- 
ful than Moon Gaffney, and main- 
tains a better proportion between 
the perfections and the imperfec- 
tions of the Roman Catholic Church. 
It is not as profound as Time Must 
Have a Stop sometimes becomes, 
but its spiritual message is more 
dramatic, and hence, more memo- 
rable. It is almost as well written 
as Brideshead Revisited, and infi- 
nitely more colorful. As a study in 
escape it ranks with The Emperor 
Jones, and if it falls short of Mr. 
O’Neill’s play in atmospheric effects, 
it carries a spiritual charge which 
the play never attains. 

Mexico, a country where both 
Greene and Waugh matured artisti- 
cally, forms the background for this 
tale of tension and pursuit. In a 
section of the country where re- 
ligion has been outlawed, an aging 


1 By Graham Greene. New York: The Viking 
Press. 1940. Originally published under the 
title, The Power and the Glory. 
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Catholic priest, with a price upon 
his head, moves furtively and in dis- 
guise to escape the methodic Lieu- 
tenant of Police who is on his trail. 
Back momentarily at his former 
parish, the priest finds that memory 
of the sacraments is beginning to 
fade among his people, and that the 
child he had begotten when the 
government had ordered all priests 
to wed their housekeepers, had 
grown into an ugly maturity. He 
looked into the eyes of his child 
and “it was like seeing his own mor- 
tal sin look back at him without 
contrition.” The memory that will 
not let his moral cowardice die, the 
conscience that warns him he is un- 
true to his great vocation in his 
habitual drinking, are more terrible 
than the physical torture of his 
flight. He determines to return to 
civilization where he can confess 
his sins to a true priest and so be 
absolved. He is jailed as a vagrant 
by the very police who have sworn 
to execute him, but he is released 
from the nauseous cell when his fel- 
low prisoners fail to betray him. 
Starving, he battles an injured dog 
for a fly-covered bone, and at length 
makes his way toward a seaport. 
Just as he is about to leave the 
state for Vera Cruz and freedom, he 
is informed of a dying gangster who 
wants spiritual aid. He suspects a 
trap, but true to the code of his pro- 
fession, turns inland, while his ship 
pulls out. The gangster dies unre- 
pentant and the priest is appre- 
hended at his bedside by the Lieu- 
tenant of Police. The night that he 
is shot, another priest slips furtive- 
ly into the town and takes up the 
dead man’s duties. 

What Greene aimed at is obvious: 
a penetrating study of the problem 
of evil, not in a dogmatic or theo- 
logical sense, but dramatically, ar- 
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tistically, by a merciless analysis of 
a complex character in flight from 
evil both within and without. The 
study is centered in the priest’s con- 
sciousness of his sins, of his pathetic 
striving to have these sins forgiven 
before meeting the Judge of his 
priesthood. But the study is many 
sided. It is mirrored in the prema- 
turely ugly face of his child, in the 
cramped, stifling prison where sin 
continues uninterrupted by the 
presence of the priest, and the pious 
fraud tells him: “The sooner you’re 
dead, the better.” It is reflected in 
the bored eyes of the Lieutenant of 
Police and in the yellow face of the 
whining mestizo who finally betrays 
him. Greene is careful to avoid 
heroics, but the nervous energy, the 
mounting tempo, the swift horror, 
the sense of sin, cannot quite sub- 
due a certain almost indefinable 
sense of majesty that emerges from 
the book. That this spiritual over- 
tone, this reluctant glory furthers 


rather than defeats the psychologi- 
cal study of a soul in anguish, is a 
remarkable testimony to the skill of 
Graham Greene. 

What technical means does Greene 
employ in his study? Largely those 
of introspection, indirection and 


contrast. It is the unquiet con- 
science, the brooding consciousness 
of the priest that reveals much of 
the story to the reader. Greene’s 
realism would not permit him to 
take the omniscient point of view. 
The story is not told directly by 
him, but it seems to weave itself to- 
gether naturally. The authentic 
Mexican background is not given 
to us directly, nor are we intro- 
duced to the various persons in the 
book by means of an artificial char- 
acter sketch. Our awareness and 
understanding of each grows nat- 
urally, organically, as other minds 
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react to them. Thus we know the 
priest better when we have seen him 
through the eyes of the Lieutenant 
of Police and of the hungry mestizo 
who lured him into the Lieutenant’s 
trap. Running contrapuntal to the 
main story, and throwing it into 
sharp relief is the suggary tale of 
Little Juan, the boy saint with the 
angelic smile. The tale, written in 
sententious, affected language, is be- 
ing read every evening by a Mexico 
City mother to her little children. 
The priest seems much more terri- 
ble when contrasted with Little 
Juan, but he also seems more real- 
istic. The author uses the Little 
Juan episode also to attack the com- 
placency which makes Christians 
assume that their salvation is as- 
sured merely because they are Chris- 
tians. If Greene has a word of warn- 
ing for his readers it is this: Sur- 
face piety killeth; real piety is found 
in active charity, and active charity 
makes saints of sinners. Thus, the 
priest, though sinful, emerges as a 
saint, because active charity moti- 
vated his life and caused his unsel- 
fish death. 

In the final analysis, Greene has 
achieved a remarkable study of the 
problem of evil. Although he con- 
fines himself to a realist technique 
perfected largely by materialistic 
writers, he succeeds in conveying 
the impression that the only thing 
worth striving for is sanctity, and 
that only the humble of heart shall 
attain it. Written in an atmosphere 
of terror, violence and alcoholism, 
his story remains a valid study of 
one man at one time in one place: 
it is too particularized to have uni- 
versal significance. It cannot, there- 
fore, be classed as a major work of 
fiction. But in its daring, in its vir- 
tuosity, in its execution, it is a very 
remarkable book indeed. 
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Time Must HAVE A STop ? 


The meticulous Henry James 
would not approve the novels of 
Aldous Huxley. Mr. Huxley blithe- 
ly sacrifices classical proportion, 
dramatic situation, economy and 
the reader to intellectual content. 
The plot, usually slight, stands in 
vital jeopardy of being prefixed, 
suffixed or truncated by the signifi- 
cant reflections of Mr. H. Such a 
policy does little to reveal character 
and advance action, yet somehow 
Mr. Huxley’s characters do emerge 
as real or credible, and the story, 
vaguely, keeps moving along. Hav- 
ing, in his early books, spent his 
satire on moderns who believe only 
in disbelief, hope in passion, pas- 
sionately, and look with horrified 
fascination to the whirling dynamos 
of science, he has turned in recent 
years to a study of things spiritual 
and intuitive. Like T. S. Eliot, he 
has moved out of the Wasteland, 
and while he has not yet entered 
the Cathedral of Anglo-Catholicism 
—and perhaps never will—he is a 
brilliant and sympathetic student 
of the place of religion in modern 
life. One of the most important 
studies in that field, is Time Must 
Have a Stop. 

The story centers about Sebastian 
Barnack, a _ talented, reflective, 
handsome lad ordained to suffer 
and to cause suffering. His father 
refuses to buy him a tuxedo and 
Sebastian visions a fate worse than 
death until his very rich, very hu- 
mane, very sensuous Uncle Eustace 
promises to have a tuxedo made for 
him in Italy. In Florence, his uncle 
not only renews his intention of 
having the tuxedo made, but prom- 
ises Sebastian an original Degas 


2 By Aldous Huxley. New York: Harper & 
Bros. 1944, 


painting which he has just pur- 
chased. Unfortunately, Uncle Eu- 
stace dies before he can fulfill either 
promise. Surreptitiously, Sebastian 
sells the Degas in order to raise 
money for the suit. When the pic- 
ture is discovered missing, the boy 
keeps silent. A little Italian girl is 
blamed for the theft and a dog is 
poisoned in retaliation. Frightened, 
the boy goes to Bruno Rontini, a 
dear friend of his uncle’s, a mystic 
and a book seller. Bruno promises 
to retrieve the picture if Sebastian 
will confess what he has done. 
Bruno keeps his part of the bar- 
gain; the boy does not. Bruno is 
apprehended by the police and 
sentenced to ten years in prison. 
Released from prison at the end of 
his term, an exile and suffering 
from cancer of the throat, Bruno is 
instrumental in changing Sebas- 
tian’s philosophy of life. The latter 
loses an arm in World War II, but 
has reached intellectual maturity 
and spiritual stature as the book 
ends. 

The philosophies of Uncle Eu- 
stace, the worldly man, and Bruno 
Rontini, the un-worldly man, domi- 
nate the book. Eustace is not a bad 
man, although he does things which 
orthodox religion would certainly 
consider bad. He has even a re- 
luctant admiration for religion. If 
it were not for the Christianity 
mixed up in it, he’d join the Cath- 
olic Church tomorrow. Traditional 
Christianity, according to him, was 
becoming almost as discreditable as 
Epicureanism, and Uncle Eustace 
was not profoundly moved at its 
passing. “The moral codes have 
always been framed by people like 
your father—or, at the very best, 
people like Bruno. People like me,” 
he complains to Sebastian, “have 
hardly been able to get a word in 
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edgeways. ... We don’t start any 
wars, or Albigensian crusades, or 
Communist revolutions. ‘Live and 
let live-—that’s our motto. Whereas 
their idea of goodness is ‘die and 
make to die.” Eustace is himself 
an Epicurean who gives up this 
world most reluctantly and who per- 
versely dies to the echo of “back- 
wards and downwards,” rather than 
“upwards and onwards,” for the 
latter might connote some striving 
after the Glory to come, a perfection 
which Uncle Eustace never desired. 
It is obvious that if Sebastian is to 
carry Huxley’s conclusions on the 
spiritual order, he must escape the 
dominance of Eustace and come 
under that of the quiet mystic, 
Bruno Rontini. 


And he does. We learn from Se- 


bastian’s notebook that Bruno’s last 
illness was spent in the company 
of Sebastian. For fifteen weeks the 
remorse-stricken youth asked ques- 


tions, and the old man scribbled an- 
swers. Sebastian had carefully pre- 
served the jottings. One of them 
read: “There’s only one effectively 
redemptive sacrifice: the sacrifice of 
self-will to make room for the 
knowledge of God.” And another: 
“Performing miracles in a crisis— 
so much easier than loving God self- 
lessly every moment of every day! 
Which is why most crises arise— 
because people find it so hard to be- 
have properly at ordinary times.” 
Bruno’s life was almost finished 
when his eyes opened bright with 
inner laughter. “But it’s only just 
begun!” he whispered. 

Sebastian, after years of thought 
and suffering, is ready at thirty-two 
to carry Bruno’s and Huxley’s mes- 
sage to the world. The message, es- 
sentially, is contained in the words 
which Shakespeare puts in Hot- 
spur’s mouth: 
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“But thought’s the slave of life, and 
life’s time’s fool, 

And time, that takes survey of all 
the world, 

Must have a stop.” 


It seemed to Sebastian (i.e., to Mr. 
Huxley) that the twentieth century 
had paid attention to only the first 
of these clauses, for it had con- 
ceived of mind as “nothing but a 
tool for making tools; controlled by 
unconscious forces, either sexual or 
aggressive; the product of social and 
economic pressures; a bundle of 
conditioned reflexes.” The signifi- 
cance of the second clause he sees 
as mainly practical: “By merely 
elapsing, time makes nonsense of 
all life’s conscious planning. 

And yet the only faith of a majority 
of ... Europeans and Americans is 
faith in the Future.” The final 
clause in Hotspur’s sentence is the 
most important; indeed, it is so im- 
portant that the book was written 
to illustrate it. “It is only by taking 
the fact of eternity into account . 
that we can prevent time from turn- 
ing our lives into pointless or dia- 
bolic foolery,” insists Sebastian. 
And while, like Huxley, he has asso- 
ciated himself formally with no re- 
ligious sect, he knows that “the 
fact remains that a shared theology 
is one of the indispensable condi- 
tions of peace.” 

In the strength of his new philos- 
ophy Sebastian is able to speak of 
the “imbecile unholinesses of dis- 
traction,” and to castigate those 
who seek first the “creditable vir- 
tues, social reform, instructive chats 
on the radio and the latest in sci- 
entific gadgets—and some time in 
the twenty-first or twenty-second 
century the kingdom of God will be 
added.” Upon reflection he is in- 
clined to agree with Paul De Vries 
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that mortification is the bridge 
which spans the gulfs separating 
art, science, religion and ethics: 
“mortification of prejudice, cock- 
sureness and even common sense, 
for the sake of objectivity in science; 
mortification of the desire to own or 
exploit, for the sake of contempla- 
ting an existing beauty or creating 
a new one; mortification of the pas- 
sions, for the sake of an ideal of ra- 
tionality and virtue; mortification of 
the self in all its aspects, for the sake 
of liberation, of union with God.” 
Huxley, as a mature artist, is in- 
tensely interested in the interplay 
of art and religion. With Sebastian, 
he holds that it is fatal for a serious 
artist to be occupied with gossip 
and daydreams, to be over-occupied 
with his own moods and feelings. 
There are three things every artist 
or intellectual interested in the spir- 
itual life must remember, he con- 
tends: “First, that what he does as 
an artist or intellectual, won’t bring 
him to knowledge of the divine 
Ground, even though his work may 
be directly concerned with this 
knowledge. On the contrary, in it- 
self the work is a distraction. Sec- 
ond, that talents are analogous to 
the gifts of healing or miracle-work- 
ing. But ‘one ounce of sanctifying 
grace is worth a hundredweight of 
those graces which theologians call 
‘gratuitous.’” Neither miracles nor 
superlative art necessarily edify. 
Third, that Beauty is intrinsically 
edifying; gossip, daydreaming and 
mere self-expression, intrinsically 
unedifying. Yet the composition of 
a consummate work of art “may be 
no less of a distraction than the 
composition of swing music or ad- 
vertising copy. It is possible to 
write about God and, in the effort to 
write well, close one’s mind com- 
pletely to God’s presence. There is 
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only one antidote to such forgetting 
—constant recollection.” Yet Hux- 
ley, in the words of Sebastian, ad- 
mits that sometimes the daydreams 
of the artist may be thought of in 
relation to first principles, and 
somehow emerge as a new un- 
precedented kind of beauty. “When 
this happens, the possibilities of 
edification are fully realized and the 
gratuitous grace of a talent finds its 
justification.” 

Despite the interjection of his 
philosophy, Huxley prefers the in- 
direct to the omniscient point of 
view. His writing, even when most 
abstract, is never labored. He re- 
tains his humor, his fondness for 
family scenes in which conflicting 
ideologies are aired, and his pen- 
chant for viewing a favorite scene 
from two angles. Huxley’s style 
deepens to a Baroque as we follow 
Uncle Eustace into eternity, and it 
tightens to a Gothic for his philo- 
sophical reflections. Such architec- 
ture is viewed with dismay by 
George Mayberry in the Nation 
(Sept. 2, 1944), who protests: “It is 
deeply disappointing to have once 
again been promised the consum- 
mation of Huxley’s art and to be 
given instead the consummation of 
his religion.” But more thoughtful 
critics, such as Anne Freemantle of 
The Commonweal (Sept. 15, 1944), 
recognize the importance of these 
departures from straight narrative, 
and watch with fascination as the ge- 
nial man of the world is confronted 
with the terrible tenderness of God. 

In the final analysis, the book is 
an important one. It may have its 
technical defects, it may be bur- 
dened by an unfortunate amount 
of promiscuity, but it ably illustrates 
the conviction of a thoughtful and 
brilliant man that individual and 
collective happiness can be achieved 
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only when art, science and politics 
are viewed “sub specie aeternitatis.” 


BRIDESHEAD REVISITED ® 


Mr. Waugh’s restrained and skill- 
ful narrative is sub-titled: “The 
Sacred and Profane Memories of 
Captain Charles Ryder.” The book 
has its origin in the memories 
stirred in Captain Ryder’s mind as 
his regiment moves into Brideshead 
during World War II. But Ryder 
is not the hero; he is only the racon- 
teur, serving much the same func- 
tion as Captain Marlow in Conrad’s 
novels. The hero, or rather the cen- 
tral character, is Sebastian Flyte, 
the youngest son of a well-to-do 
English Catholic family. “We’re a 
mixed family religiously,” Sebas- 
tian revealed to Ryder at Oxford, 
and indeed they were. His mother 
and his older brother were devout 
Catholics, his father, a convert, had 
run away to France with his mis- 
tress; his sister Julia, the season’s 
leading debutante, is annoyed be- 
cause her religion stands in the way 
of a brilliant marriage, and Sebas- 
tian himself is frequently bored 
with his religion and goes to church 
only to placate Monsignor Bell. 
Catholicism is a mystery to Ryder, 
who has no religion of his own: 
“The view implicit in my education 
was that the basic narrative of 
Christianity had long been exposed 
as a myth ... at the best it was 
slightly ornamental, at the worst it 
was the province of ‘complexes’ and 
‘inhibitions’ . . . and of the intoler- 
ance, hypocrisy, and sheer stupidity 
attributed to it for centuries.” 
Ryder makes an excellent devil’s 
advocate. 

At Oxford, Sebastian meets the 


8 By Evelyn Waugh. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. 1944, 
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ultra-esthete, Anthony Blanche, and 
the hypocritical Mr. Samgrass, nei- 
ther of whom increase Ryder’s esti- 
mate of Catholicism. He takes to 
excessive drinking, resents his moth- 
er’s attempts at interference, and 
after a few escapades, is forced to 
leave the university. A trip abroad 
fails to cure him, and he leaves 
home, a confirmed drunkard. Julia, 
meanwhile, has fallen in love with 
Rex Mottram, a divorced non-Cath- 
olic, and when her confessor re- 
fuses to allow her to have passion- 
ate relations with him, she rejects 
the Church, and to the grief of her 
mother, marries him in a Protestant 
ceremony. 

Catholicism, then, seems to have 
failed Lord Marchmain (Sebastian’s 
father), Julia, and Sebastian, and 
Ryder may rightly conclude from 
his observations that it has nothing 
to offer the modern Englishman. But 
Mr. Waugh, it seems has merely 
been setting the stage. 

Lord Marchmain, very ill, returns 
to Brideshead, and in a brilliantly 
written scene, a scene completely de- 
void of sermonizing, dies in com- 
munion with the Catholic Church. 
For the first time Ryder is conscious 
of the revitalizing power of Cath- 
olicism. Next, Julia, having lost her 
child through a miscarriage, finally 
rebels against “living in sin, with 
sin, by sin, for sin, every hour, every 
day, year in, year out.” After the 
death of her father she determines 
to give up Ryder, who had become 
her lover, and to go on alone: “Just 
go on—alone. How can I tell what 
I shall do? You know the whole 
of me .. . I’ve always been bad. 
Probably I shall be bad again, pun- 
ished again. But the worse I am, 
the more I need God. Why should 
I be allowed to understand that, and 
not you, Charles?” And finally, Se- 
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bastian, having wandered unstead- 
ily over the Near East, finds peace 
as a sort of under-porter in a monas- 
tery at Tunis. “Poor Sebastian!” 
exclaims Ryder. “It’s too pitiful. 
How will it end?” And Evelyn 
Waugh answers: “He’!l live on, half 
in, half out of the community, a 
familiar figure pottering round with 
his broom and his bunch of keys. 
. .. He’ll disappear for two or three 
days every month or so... and then 
he’ll come back dishevelled and 
shamefaced, and be more devout 
for a day or two in the chapel... . 
If he lives long enough, generations 
of missionaries in all kinds of re- 
mote places will think of him as a 
queer old character who was some- 
how part of the Hope of their stu- 
dent days, and remember him in 
their Masses. ... It’s not such a bad 
way of getting through one’s life.” 
So it seems that after all, Catholi- 
cism has not failed, and at the end 


of the book Ryder has become dim- 
ly conscious of its power. 
Although he cannot be accused of 


propagandizing, Mr. Waugh has 
done the Roman Catholic Church an 
excellent turn. He has bent his 
strong and graceful style, his expert 
study of character, his sensitivity to 
tone and color, his discriminate 
judgment of pace to a theme which 
suggests subtly, yet, upon analysis, 
very clearly, that the Catholic 
Church should not be confused with 
its imperfect subjects. Through 
the hostile (and therefore more 
credible) eyes of Captain Ryder he 
views the inevitable unhappiness of 
those who, yielding to personal im- 
pulse, consciously oppose it, and he 
suggests that even these sinners, 
upon repentance, and through suf- 
fering, can win their way back to a 
richness and a happiness that is 
possible nowhere else on earth. 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


Moon GAFFNEY * 


The critical approach to religion 
is as valid as the dramatic, intellec- 
tual and artistic, and Mr. Sylvester 
is a critic of undoubted, if some- 
what undisciplined, talents. Where 
Mr. Waugh, with admirable skill, 
showed the imperfections of Catho- 
lics to bring out, ultimately, the per- 
fectability of the Catholic Church, 
Harry Sylvester has written an 
angry book to stir the clergy and 
the faithful of that Church into a 
quick examination of conscience. 

Aloysius “Moon” Gaffney, gradu- 
ate of Fordham Law School, hopes 
to become the youngest mayor of 
New York. He is about to be nomi- 
nated for assemblyman in his home 
district, and if he can keep his 
affable smile and his host of friends, 
he should go far indeed—for Tam- 
many Hall rewards its faithful sons. 
His religion, which has been emo- 
tional and sequacious, impercep- 
tibly at first, but with gathering 
awareness is subjected to criticism. 
It is not the teaching of the Church 
which causes Moon to lose his pro- 
fessional smile, it is the priests in 
the Church who seem to have for- 
gotten what humility, charity and 
broad-mindedness mean; it is the 
Irish Catholics with their drink and 
their poverty and interminably long 
engagements; the “good,” adulter- 
ous, grafting members (Catholic) of 
the “Hall.” Moon’s eyes are opened 
to these defects by a young reporter 
who calls himself a radical Catholic 
and admits a desire to be anti-cleri- 
cal. Schneider the reporter, intro- 
duces him to The Catholic Worker 
group, which Moon discovers to be 
devoted to the interest of the work- 
ing man, the poor, the oppressed of 


4By Harry Sylvester. New York: Henry 
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all creeds and colors—but displeas- 
ing to influential members of the 
clergy and the “Hall.” Moon ren- 
ders some service to the group; his 
sister marries one of its members. 
Some of the members of the group 
are involved in a jurisdictional bat- 
tle with members of an all-Catholic 
union, and Moon, because of his as- 
sociation with “subversive charac- 
ters,” is dropped from the party. 
Though his political career is at an 
end, he is not dismayed. Courage- 
ously he takes up the practice of law, 
and through it he hopes to come to 
the aid of the poor and downtrod- 
den of every creed and color. 

Mr. Sylvester is a graduate of 
Notre Dame University, and his 
criticism of the human side of the 
Church is undoubtedly meant to be 
constructive. But the criticism is 
so devastating, so impetuous, and 
so general that the average reader 
cannot help but think a little less 


of the Catholic Church and its per- 


sonnel after having read it. There 
is scarcely a character in the story 
that does not carry the burden of 
the author’s displeasure with the 
New York arm of the Church Mili- 
tant. There is the Irish missionary 
who speaks of the great Eyetalian 
novelist, Dante. There is the anti- 
Negro young Catholic woman, the 
anti-Jewish priests, the near-Fas- 
cist Father Malone, the malicious 
gossips of the Sewing Circle, the 
maternity wing, built for the poor, 
yet priced beyond their means. 
There is J. Martin Murphy, sym- 
bolic product of the clerical schools, 
“mawkish, mock-serene, forever 
fatuous; smiling, and fearful; gild- 
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ed, gelded, and glad.” There are the 
Catholic industrialists who com- 
plain when the Encyclicals are ex- 
pounded. There is Mother Thomas 
More with her unkind word about 
the Knights of St. Gregory. There 
is Father Shanahan who admits that 
“the most terrible obscurantism of 
the time is in the Church.” There 
are Burke, and Callahan—and 
many others. 

Too many others for. effective 
criticism. Had Mr. Sylvester been 
more selective in his charges and 
had he used more artistic restraint 
in presenting them his attack would 
have been much more unified and 
successful. As it is, he dissipates 
his power in a thousand differ- 
ent directions, ranting, suggesting, 
shouting, sneering, never really sus- 
taining a point and proving it to 
the satisfaction of the uninitiated 
reader. 

Mr. Sylvester’s failure is much to 
be lamented. Though the book 
moves at an angry pace, though the 
author tries to probe too many 
minds in too brief a time, with a 
resulting blurring of character, he 
writes with considerable power and 
with a fine sense of the dramatic. 
His satire is sharp and his dialogue 
comparable to Graham Greene’s. In- 
deed his talents may be equal to 
those of the previously discussed 
writers; but when one considers 
that he, like they, wished to make 
a positive contribution to the cause 
of religion, one cannot help but re- 
flect that America is still a young 
nation and may have a long way to 
go before her artists achieve matur- 
ity. 





NATIVITY * 


A Christmas Miracle 
By MICHAEL KENT 


TiME: Circa 1250, Christmas Eve, near midnight. 

Puiace: A road leading to Canterbury. 

CHaracTers: Choir Boys; A Burgher; A Lady; A Philosopher; A Knight; 
An Abbot; A Beggar; Three Children; A Kitten; Our Blessed Lady; St. Joseph; 
The Holy Child; Wise Men, Shepherds, Angels. 


The first verses, which constitute the Prologue, are read or spoken while 


the action they describe takes place. The Reader stands to the right, facing 
the audience. 


The setting is bare and simple, representing a cold winter night on a lonely 
country road in England in the thirteenth century. A sign-post reads, 
TO CANTERBURY. To the right, the outlines of a poor hut are visible. Before it 

a Beggar lies huddled in his cloak, sleeping. 
‘ At the rear are heavy curtains which are parted later to reveal the tableau 
of the Nativity. 

Before the Reader speaks his lines, children’s voices are heard off-stage, 
chanting “Adeste Fideles,” without accompaniment. After the first verse the 
children enter, dressed as choristers, and carrying lanterns. Singing, they cross 
the stage on their way to Canterbury Cathedral and Midnight Mass. As the chant 
dies away in the distance, the Reader begins the Prologue, the characters enter- 
ing in turn as he describes them: 


PROLOGUE 


N England, long and long ago, 
When frozen earth was deep with snow 
And church bells ringing in the cold, 
A tale through all the land was told: 
How one of purest heart would see 
Our Blessed Lord’s Nativity. 


Our Blessed Lord a little Child 
With Mary and St. Joseph mild 
And ass and oxen standing by, 
And Angels singing in the sky: 
A holy vision it would be 

Of our dear Lord’s Nativity. 


Where the place no man could say: 
But very early Christmas Day— 
Between cock-crow and morning Mass— 
The miracle would come to pass: 

Some holy man or maid would see 

Our Blessed Lord’s Nativity. 


1 Production forbidden without consent of the author. 





In silent country, busy town, 

(Deep and white the snow came down) 
Peasant, Burgher, Priest, and Knight 
Told the promise with delight: 

How one of holy life would see 

Christ our Lord’s Nativity. 


Through snow and cold, from near and far, 
As Wise Men followed once the star, 

Came folk of all degree and kind 

The vision of our Lord to find: 

For none knew where or who might see 
Sweet Jesus Christ’s Nativity. 


The Characters enter in turn as their names are spoken. 


A Burgher stout, in cloak of fur; 

A sober, wise Philosopher; 

A Lady, clad in rich brocade; 

A Knight returning from Crusade: 
And each believed himself would see 
Our Blessed Lord’s Nativity. 


A jolly Abbot too was there 

All sleek and fat from costly fare; 
Three little Children blue with cold, 
And by the roadside, stiff and old, 

A Beggar slept whom none did see 
That sought our Lord’s Nativity. 


All in the dark and winter weather, 
Upon the road met these together; 
All wending to some holy place 

To seek this miracle of grace: 

And each proclaimed why he or she 
Our Blessed Lord would surely see. 


The Prologue being ended, the Characters now speak: 


BURGHER: 
I give much alms to feed the poor 
Nor turn the beggar from my door. 
The spire of our church so high 
And sculptured altar-rail gave I. 
Now one so rich in charity 
As I, our Blessed Lord shall see. 





LaDy: 
Nay, honest Burgher, you mistake. 
A spire, forsooth! For our Lord’s sake 
A church gave I, with costly glass 
And golden vessels for the Mass. 
And sith ye speak of charity, 
Our Blessed Savior I shall see. 


PHILOSOPHER: 
Good Lady, woman’s wit is small; 
And scant the learning of you all. 
And since belike you do not know 
That virtue hand in hand doth go, 
With wisdom and philosophy— 
This holy vision J shall see. 


KNIGHT: 
All these be things of little worth. 
What know the wise of pain and dearth? 
He merits much who suffers most. 
In Holy Land I slew a host 
And for Him bled most grievously. 
*Tis I our new-born Lord shall see. 


ABBOT: 
Nay, nay, good folk, ye all do err— 


Knight, Burgher, Dame, Philosopher. 
To holy Church my life is given: 

I fast and pray and oft am shriven 
And penance do all holily. 

Our Lord will show Himself to me. 


First CHILD: 
Alack, my little brothers twain! 
We cannot boast of heathen slain. 


SECOND CHILD: 
We are not wise. 


THIRD CHILD: 
We give no gold, 
For we are hungry oft, and cold. 


First CHILD: ‘ 
It is not like that such as we 
Our Lord in Mary’s arms shall see. 


SECOND CHILD: 
And naught have we to give of worth 
In honor of Lord Jesus’ birth. 





First Cuitp [They show their gifts]: 
A ragged cloak. 


SECOND CHILD: 
A crust of bread. 


THIRD CHILD: 
A kitten hurt and well-nigh dead 
That by the roadside I did see 
In sore distress and misery. 


LaDy: 
Where wist ye, gentle Christians all, 
This blessed vision will befall? 


BURGHER: 
At holy Canterbury nigh 
Where good St. Thomas’s bones do lie. 


LaDy: 
A likely place it is to see 
Our Blessed Lord’s Nativity. 


PHILOSOPHER: 


. In sooth, it is a sacred place; 
But Walsingham our Lady’s grace 
With many miracles hath blest: 
*Tis there should end our holy quest. 
And thither I shall go, to see 
Our Blessed Lord’s Nativity. 


KNIGHT: 
Nay, friends, there is another spot, 
Most holy of them all, I wot: 
Where Blessed Joseph brought the Cup 
From which our Lord Himself did sup. 
At Glastonbury I shall see 
Tonight, our Lord’s Nativity. 


ABBOT: 
At Canterbury still, my friend, 
I deem our journey hath its end. 
For there the King will sit in state, 
The Lord Archbishop celebrate, 
And all the royal company 
At Solemn Mass, our Lord will see. 


KNIGHT: 
Such things this holy priest should know. 





BURGHER: 
To Canterbury let us go. 


PHILOSOPHER: 
Indeed, it seemeth meet that there 
Our Lord His vision should prepare. 


LaDy: 
And like it is we all shall see 
Tonight His blest Nativity. 


Beaear [rises from stage, right, where no one 
has seen him): 
Stay, Pilgrims, yet a little space! 
Hard by in this forsaken place 
A mother with her new-born child 
Lies sick and cold. By Mary mild— 
Sith ye be folk of charity— 
Stop now this mother’s need to see. 


PHILOSOPHER: 
Old man, we have no time to spare. 


BURGHER: 
Here is a penny for her care. 


LapDy: 
Sick, said he? The plague, I fear! 


KNIGHT: 
Good Pilgrims all, make haste from here! 


ABBOT: 
But sith you ask our charity, 
In prayer I shall remember thee. 


They leave in haste, the Children only remaining. 


First CHILD: 
See how they hasten all away. 


SECOND CHILD: 
My little brothers, let us stay 
And to this child and mother take 
Our meager gifts, for Jesus’ sake. 


THIRD CHILD: 
Such things will not despiséd be 
By those as destitute as we. 


As the Children approach the hut, the miracle takes place. The Beggar be- 
comes an Angel, the Children’s gifts are transformed, the curtains part to reveal 
the vision of the Nativity. 





First CHILb: 
Look, brothers, look! This beggar old 
An angel is, with crown of gold! 


SECOND CHILD: 
My crust, a loaf of new-baked bread! 


First CHILD: 
My cloak—all warm and lined with red! 


THIRD CHILD: 
My kitten—fat and whole is he! 
Oh, brothers!—How can such things be? 


First CHILD: 
Kneel, brothers, kneel! Before our eyes 
What hosts of angels in the skies! 


SECOND CHILD: 
The Mother with her new-born Child 
Is Mary, Blessed Virgin mild! 


Tuirp CHILD: 
O little brothers! Look and see 
Sweet Jesus Christ’s Nativity! 


They kneel, offering their gifts to the Christ Child, with the Shepherds and 
Wise Men of the first Christmas. Angels sing the “Gloria in Excelsis Deo.” The 
Beggar, who is now an Angel, addresses the Children. 


ANGEL: 
My little ones, be not amaze 
At this new wonder of God’s ways. 
Our Lord in lowly guise doth come 
And never with the proud finds home. 
And who in humblest charity 
Gives what he hath, our Lord shall see. 


The Children remain kneeling in adoration before the Manger as the Angels 
sing and the curtain falls slowly. 


THE END 





THE DISRUPTION OF THE FAMILY 
By C. J. WOOLLEN 


HEN all the different and sepa- 

rate tragedies of the war come 

to be examined, there is one which 
will far outweigh all the others. 

It is not the horrors of the battle- 
field, nor the loss of life. It is not 
the sinking of ships, even when 
little children were the victims. It 
is not the terror of bombing from 
the air, nor the fear that was its 
prelude. It is not the destruction of 
hospitals, churches, and schools. It 
is the destruction of something less 
tangible but more vital. The great- 
est tragedy of the war is the disrup- 
tion of family life. 

Family separation always, of 
course, comes about in war, if only 
from the fact that the menfolk are 
called away to fight. But World 
War II. demanded a more radical 
upheaval in its call for the women, 
and it is they who make homes what 
they are. That, however, by no 
means constitutes the tragedy, 
which was not in taking from the 
family its supports, but in robbing 
it of its meaning. That was the 
effect of evacuation, chiefly of the 
children, from the danger spots. It 
took place in Europe on a large 
scale, but it is something that could 
not have been effected a hundred 
years ago even if civilization had 
advanced so far as to embrace 
wholesale bombing as one of its 
achievements. It could not have been 
effected a hundred years ago, be- 
cause families were too closely knit 
to allow of general separation. 

Not that parents of a hundred 
years ago were without their par- 


ental faults. On the contrary, some 
of them in countries where indus- 
trialism had taken root, such as 
England and France, were guilty of 
a crime that would not be tolerated 
today. They allowed their children 
to work in factories and for long 
hours. But there was some excuse 
for those parents. The factories 
had deprived artisans of their live- 
lihood. The work that had been 
done quietly at home was now 
turned out on a large scale by the 
machine. Children had been trained 
to help in the home, which meant 
helping the parents at their trade. 
It was all part of their education 
in the larger sense in which educa- 
tion was understood in those days. 
When the work was transferred to 
the factory, it was natural that the 
parents should regard the factory 
as the new work-center for all the 
members of the family. And often 
they could not afford to dispense 
with the assistance of the younger 
members. 

Indeed, the factory was an instru- 
ment in the breaking up of home 
life, just as the whole industrial 
system has ministered to the de- 
struction of personal liberty. Fam- 
ily life is a guarantee of liberty be- 
cause the strength of the family tie 
is in its being free from bondage. 
The natural authority of the parent, 
though capable of being abused, is 
normally accepted without strain 
because it is natural. 

If evacuation of children could 
not have taken place a hundred 
years ago, there is reason to premise 
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that neither could it have taken 
place even fifty years ago. The rea- 
son may seem trifling to some, but 
when examined it will be seen to be 
a good and sufficient one. It hinges 
on a custom that was fairly general 
among parents fifty years ago: the 
custom of warning their children 
against gypsies. 

These nomadic folk were sup- 
posed to be in the habit of stealing 
any children they could lay their 
hands on. It is possible that some 
of them at some time or other have 
stolen children, but it is doubtful 
whether child-stealing was ever a 
common practice with them. For 
one thing, gypsies usually have 
enough children of their own. Fam- 
ily life seems to be a particularly 
strong point with them, and the 
welcoming of permanent additions 
from outside would appear quite 
foreign to their point of view. 


However that may be, parents 
did warn their children to keep clear 
of the gypsies, especially in the more 


rural areas. And the obsession of 
parents with gypsies seems to have 
been the symbol of a much higher 
and nobler reality. It was the sym- 
bol, with mothers at least, of the 
protecting wing thrown over their 
little ones when they had to be 
out of sight for an hour or two. It 
was a sign that the mothers saw 
danger for their children away 
from the family circle. 

Fifty years ago the family spirit 
was still strong, and not even the 
danger of bombing from the air 
would have frightened parents into 
sending their children away. Chil- 
dren were much too hardy; and, in- 
cidentally, they are not frightened 
of air-raids even in these times when 
the tendency is to bring them up 
soft. After all, although they are 
subject to a policy of sparing the 
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rod, and “Safety First,” they have 
much to put up with that past gen- 
erations of children knew nothing 
of. There is the appalling din of 
the streets to strain their nerves, as 
well as the actual danger of the 
traffic. And their minds are called 
upon to assimilate the forced diet 
of the modern educational system, 
as well as, for many of them, the 
perpetual round of flickering movie 
scenes. It is probable that the ex- 
citement of bombing was something 
of a relief; there is reason to think 
that some children found it so. 

Past generations would certainly 
have borne the common danger of 
bombing in family units. Fathers 
and mothers would have seen a 
greater danger in their children’s be- 
ing away from them. Even in World 
War I., although numbers of chil- 
dren were killed in air-raids, evacu- 
ation of children, in Britain at least, 
was never seriously considered. Miss 
Caroline Playne, who has recorded 
in two large volumes the history of 
World War I. on the home front, 
has no record of any such sugges- 
tion. She does, however, speak of 
the evacuation of whole families. 

That, of course, is the right kind 
of evacuation. It ought to have been 
undertaken long before the war; it 
would have solved the unemploy- 
ment problem in Britain to a large 
extent by placing people on the land, 
and so would have made her food 
supply safe against blockade. But 
it did not suit the money interests, 
to whose advantage it was to keep 
people herded in cities. 

But to say that the evacuation of 
children was the greatest tragedy of 
the war is perhaps a little lacking 
in precision. Strictly, the tragedy 
was in its not being generally recog- 
nized as a tragedy, then and now. 
It is on record that children became 
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so fond of their foster mothers that 
their natural mothers became jeal- 
ous. This was actually put to the 
credit side of evacuation as indi- 
cating how happy the children were 
in their country homes. But it was 
hardly to the credit of one of the 
daily newspapers that it termed this 
jealousy a “minor” tragedy of evac- 
uation. It did not realize that its 
scale of tragedies had become re- 
versed; that what it assessed as 
“minor” was really “major.” News- 
papers should know better, for fam- 
ilies, like nations, are only news 
when they begin to go wrong. Trag- 
edy, like charity, begins at home. 
The tragedy of war is not in the 
routine pronouncement, solemn 


though it may sound, that “the next 
of kin have been informed,” but in 
the next of kin having to be in- 
formed. The tragedy of a nation’s 
being overrun by its enemy is not 


in the nation’s being overrun, but in 
families being disrupted and _ be- 
reaved. . 

Att the same time, numbers of 
parents did recognize the tragedy of 
evacuation, and the fact that many 
refused to allow their children to 
go is a guarantee that family life has 
still its devotees who may well save 
it from extinction as an institution. 
It was refreshing to know that the 
family stability of thousands was 
able to stand up against evacuation 
drives, hurry up appeals, question- 
naires, and doorstep talks. 

London was said to be “apathetic” 
to evacuation, which is surely the 
misuse of a word. For it is just the 
pathos of it all which those who re- 
fused to take advantage of it felt. 
They were far from apathetic, be- 
cause the whole sorry business of 
family separation was too pathetic 
to be borne or considered by them. 

During the war there were gentle- 
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men going about “selling” the idea 
of evacuation to mothers. And as 
even salesmanship suffers from the 
mass-produced trend of all activity 
nowadays, there was a set form of 
words for them to use. In reply to 
the question: “Will my children be 
cared for properly?” they were di- 
rected to say: “Nobody can promise 
that they will be absolutely safe, but 
they will be better off than if they 
stay behind. They will be assured 
fresh air and unbroken sleep and 
their education will be well looked 
after.” 

Fresh air, unbroken sleep, and 
education as commonly understood. 
And perhaps the affection of a foster 
mother, which bids fair to oust the 
mother. And over all, only a prob- 
lematical safety from bombing. 
Rather a poor exchange for the loss 
of home and a mother’s love. But 
the fathers were not forgotten. An 
evacuation official who found it dis- 
quieting that mothers should cling 
to their babies declared that “fathers 
are just as bad.” He did not sug- 
gest that those erring fathers and 
mothers be prosecuted for cruelty 
for being too fond of their children; 
for being such natural fathers and 
mothers as to be positively inhu- 
man. Nevertheless, his tone sug- 
gested that they were gravely at 
fault. It would almost seem that 
Hitler, the madman of Europe, suc- 
ceeded at that time in giving the 
world the last push into topsy- 
turvydom. The machine had been 
replacing natural labor for so long 
that it only required a slight adjust- 
ment of thought to put even the pri- 
mary instinct of parental affection 
aside as artificial and degenerate. 

In Britain, the authorities did, it 
is true, institute a scheme by which 
the mothers could go with their chil- 
dren. But unless the father was 
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away in one of the services, it was 
natural that most wives should re- 
fuse to desert him. Officialdom 
seemed to think it strange that wives 
should want to be where their hus- 
bands were. It was actually de- 
scribed as a “psychological” reason, 
unfathomable, evidently, to minds 
which had accustomed themselves 
to think of women as “emanci- 
pated.” But when it was a ques- 
tion of government offices being 
evacuated, it is consoling to remem- 
ber that certain civil servants re- 
fused to go without their wives, and 
staged a stay-in-London strike. 
Absence, they say, makes the 
heart grow fonder. That may be; 
but no heart can grow fonder unless 
it is first of all fond. And fondness, 
as its derivation shows, implies a 
certain amount of foolishness. In- 


tense love, whether it be the doting 
love of a parent for a child, or of a 


wife for a husband, or of a husband 
for a wife, is a little foolish to the 
onlooker. Nevertheless, it is a fool- 
ishness that all normal people love, 
for does not all the world love a 
lover? But there is not that kind of 
foolishness in a mother’s sending 
the children away, or in going with 
them and leaving the father behind. 
It is too matter-of-fact and business- 
like. It is too calculating. And par- 
ental fondness is not that at all. It 
is foolishness, but of the right kind. 
It does not mind taking risks, be- 
cause it has already taken the great- 
est risk of all: the hazard of matri- 
mony first, and of family respon- 
sibility afterward. 

But that is a joint hazard not 
much recommended by the modern 
materialistic State. It sees no un- 
fitness in the family break-up, for 
has it not already given its blessing 
to wholesale divorce? On the Rus- 
sian model, children become the 
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property of the State, and as long as 
they are kept from getting in the 
way of bombs, the bursting of a few 
bombshells in homes in the figura- 
tive sense is not of much conse- 
quence. 

As for the children themselves, 
the capitalist regime has for years 
been persuading people not to have 
them. States, by means of clinics, 
did their best to foster the birth re- 
striction movement, until they 
found that there were more jobs 
than people to fill them. In the 
United States, Sangerism has had 
its effect; in 1937 the birth rate was 
17 per 1,000 against 25.1 in 1911- 
1913. In the United Kingdom, but 
excluding Eire, it was 15.3 against 
24.3. 

The prevalence of birth control 
explains the success of any move- 
ment for family disruption. When 
the ideal of the age is a union for 
mutual pleasure without parent- 
hood, a new ideal does not develop 
when the, perhaps unwanted, child 
arrives. The pursuit of pleasure 
does not suddenly give place to an 
appreciation of parenthood merely 
because parentage is now a fact. 
A healthy love which ought normal- 
ly to overflow into the family is par- 
odied by an unnatural lust which 
does not overflow at all. It merely 
inbreeds, taking to itself other lusts 
more loathsome still. 

In all this, allowance must be 
made of the economic factor in birth 
restriction. But that itself derives 
from the artificial regime which 
makes family life a hardship in- 
stead of the basis of a happy, be- 
cause natural, society. 

The loss of the family spirit is 
bound up with the loss of the relig- 
ious sense. Parental authority and 
responsibility do give a man and 
woman some inkling of the author- 
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ity and providence of God. The fam- 
ily is a kingdom in miniature, and 
the larger the family the more like 
a kingdom it is. But it is essen- 
tially a religious kingdom. It does 
not worship its father and mother, 
but that is only because we have 
today forgotten what “worship” 
means; so much so that when par- 
ents worship their children now- 
adays, it usually means that they 
allow them to rule the home. 

But there is a family worship; 
there must be if the family is to be 
preserved. It simply means that 
each member of the family is given 
his proper value. Children today 
are not given their proper due. 
Often they are “encumbrances,” 
ranked with animals by those house 
owners who stipulate for “no chil- 
dren or dogs” in tenancy agree- 
ments. Many will allow dogs but 
not children. Often the owner or 


his agent will blandly inform the 
prospective tenant that he has “no 


objection to one child.” If he, or 
she, is a particularly magnanimous 
person, he, or she, will probably al- 
low two. 

This loss of the right kind of child 
worship, or what might be termed 
giving the child its due, is bound to 
follow from a wrong idea of the pur- 
pose of the marriage tie. If mar- 
riage is looked upon as merely a 
mutual pleasure agreement, the mu- 
tual regard is on a very low level. 
Husband and wife then have no 
esteem for each other as founders 
of a family, and if family life is 
vitiated at the foundation, it will be 
rotten all through. It can hardly be 
an exaggeration to say that in the 
more “progressive” countries of the 
West, the majority of those who 
marry do so either with the idea of 
having no children at all, or else 
with the intention of practicing arti- 
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ficial birth limitation at their dis- 
cretion. 

If the idea of family life is not un- 
derstood, Christianity itself cannot 
be understood. The Christian fam- 
ily is a reproduction of Christ’s 
family, of which all Christians are 
members. Christ is the Head of His 
family just as the father is the head 
of his family. The love which binds 
the human family together differs 
initially from the divine vitality 
which Christ gives to all Christians, 
and which binds them together, for 
the one is natural and the other 
supernatural. Nevertheless the fam- 
ily bond, for Christians, becomes 
supernaturalized, first because Holy 
Matrimony is a sacrament; then be- 
cause each member of the Christian 
family is baptized, and all may 
share the life of grace which is from 
Christ. 

Those who call themselves Chris- 
tians and adhere to a belief that 
artificial birth control is right, stand 
self-condemned. The family spirit 
is all against the practice; and the 
family spirit is properly the Chris- 
tian spirit. The Christian spirit, 
moreover, is essentially a produc- 
tive spirit. It is missionary in its 
activities. Just as the tendency is 
for the good family not only to in- 
crease in nunibers but also to im- 
prove itself materially and spiritual- 
ly, so does the Christian Church 
tend to spread itself throughout the 
world. 

A State that wished to suppress 
Christianity within its sphere could 
best do that by crushing family life. 
Having prepared the way by tolerat- 
ing the cult of the small family or of 
no family at all, it would complete 
the achievement of its object by tak- 
ing charge of the children. That 
has been done in Russia; while 
State “education” schemes in Brit- 
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ain and elsewhere are tending that 
way. True, there is now a reversal 
of policy in the encouragement of 
births, for “race suicide” has 
reached such a degree as io threaten 
the existence of the State. It was to 
save the State and not the family 
that rulers encouraged the increase 
of births. Note how in Germany in 
particular even illegitimacy was en- 
couraged. Totalitarianism is essen- 
tially a State worship, and if chil- 
dren are bred for the State, family 
life is being destroyed as much as 
if the opposite tactics were being 
employed; as much, that is, as if 
births were being discouraged. To- 
talitarian doctrine and method sub- 
stitutes the State for Christ as the 
head of the human family. 

A State scheme of evacuation of 
children is a kind of climax to State 
supervision of children. A proper 
evacuation scheme would be much 
larger and more generous than can 
be visualized by mere expediency 
in wartime. It would involve a gen- 
eral trek from towns to the country- 
side. That would not only save the 
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lives of children and adults in war- 
time; it would also insure them a 
healthy blood-stream in peacetime. 

It would also solve many of the 
problems that concentration in cit- 
ies has set. The family would be 
assured of its food supply. Mothers 
would not need to work in factories 
and elsewhere, leaving their chil- 
dren to be cared for in day nurs- 
eries. It would save the many lives 
of children and adults which me- 
chanical progress has demanded, 
and the ever increasing toll of in- 
dustrial and road injuries. 

The giant bomber only completes 
the destruction that large - scale 
mechanism began. The apostles of 
hatred sought to use it for material 
destruction of homes, just as the 
materialistic State worship for 
which they stood attempted to de- 
stroy the family. If that last strong- 
hold of Christian unity were finally 
to be disrupted, then there would 
be no further hope for the world. 
But that it will survive is as certain 
as that the gates of hell will not 
prevail. 


MYSTERY 


By Nancy BUCKLEY 


|» silence the redemptive words are said, 

A Child’s soft hands fling prison doors ajar, 
And Heaven fills a tiny manger bed, 
Eternity is tethered to a Star. 





PRAGUE, SUMMER, 1947 


By SALLty W. Cassipy 


 gyertensen played host to 76,000 
young people this past summer. 
Young people from all parts of the 
world flocked there for a month’s 
entertainment and sports. The en- 
tertainment was on a grandiose 
scale and included eighteen choral 
and folk dance teams, twelve 
amateur and professional theater 
groups, ballet dancers from the 
Moscow Company, prize winning 
young singers and musicians. Young 
miners from the Urals sat side by 
side with British workers and Polish 
farmers drinking in this first-rate 
entertainment, perhaps their first 
contact with such beauty. The 
“Youth of the World” was given 
the best. The sports events were on 
a similar scale, including every- 
thing, from track meets to Mongol- 
ian wrestlers. Several world’s re- 
cords were shattered as the young 
athletes strove for the WFDY 
(World Federation of Democratic 
Youth) championships. Young peo- 
ple in sports costumes thronged the 
gaily bannered streets of Prague 
giving that baroque capital a tingle 
of rejuvenation. The Czechoslo- 
vaks cheered as column after col- 
umn of bronzed boys and girls 
strode by, uniformed, in step, wand 
or oar over the shoulder, singing 
gay marching songs. 

The citizens’ hospitality was 
matched by the government’s gen- 
erosity expressed in fifty per cent re- 
duction in railroad and tram fares, 
guided tours at reduced rates, offi- 
cial ceremonies. Various embassies 
threw open their doors to youth, 


giving lavish garden parties and din- 
ners. Youth was_ entertained, 
amused, feted, but not all was 
amusement. International work 
brigades set out every week from 
Prague and helped in reconstructing 
Lidice, building Yugoslavian rail- 
roads or Polish roads. The Youth 
of the World participated enthu- 
siastically in the tremendous drive 
for reconstruction strikingly por- 
trayed at the WFDY Exhibition. 
Yugoslavia and her sister Balkan 
States showed graphically how 
youth was taking its responsibilities 
as citizens both in material recon- 
struction and also in popularizing 
education, in convincing their older 
citizens that a better world was 
ahead. 

Youth was not only entertained 
and given work but Youth was 
indoctrinated. Everywhere posters 
shouted that “Through Interna- 
tional Friendship and Reconstruc- 
tion Youth Helps to Build the 
Peace”; the militant song of the 
Festival opened all entertainments; 
during intermissions talks were 
given on combating Fascist and im- 
perialist warmongers; often the 
whole assembly would sway to the 
rhythmic chanting of Tito—Dimi- 
trov—Stalin. The official journal of 
the Festival strove hard to maintain 
the pitch of political fervor. The Ex- 
hibition offered Russia and the East- 
ern European countries countless 
chances to show their fight against 
the Nazi aggressor and their con- 
tinuing fight against the “last ves- 
tiges of Fascism.” The colonial 
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countries were able to stir one’s 
imagination by vivid photographs of 
famine-stricken areas, of sub-pro- 
letarian working conditions. Youth 
came away convinced that the So- 
viet oriented countries had every- 
thing to offer it, and were its hope 
for the future. 


The Annual Council Meeting of 
the International Union of Students 
(IUS) met during the second week 
of the Festival. The same political 
fervor animated the discussions, the 
same slogans and catchwords were 
repeated again and again: Youth 
unite for a true peace; Students 
fight against the Fascist and im- 
perialistic exploiters of colonial 
countries; unite against those re- 
actionary forces sowing the seeds of 
a third world war. The delegates 


of twenty-three national student 
unions or co-ordinating committees 


met to discuss the “Democratization 
of the University,” the “Real Needs 
of Youth,” the “Situation in Colo- 
nial and Dependent Countries.” 
Such themes furnished ample open- 
ings for political speechmaking and 
these openings were fully exploited. 
The Communist minority sat firmly 
in the saddle and forced the unco- 
ordinated majority to take fence 
after fence: condemnation of Fran- 
co; support for all colonial and de- 
pendent countries against their Fas- 
cist and imperialist exploiters; the 
purging of textbooks, professional 
corps and student bodies of the last 
vestiges of Fascism; denunciation 
of those preparing a third world 
war. These were the recurring leit- 
motivs evoked by demagogic speech- 
és and slanted reports of student 
conditions all over the world. These 
were the tunes of the assemblies de- 
spite their being the tunes of a 
minority. Whether the question 
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was student health or university re- 
form, there was always a “demo- 
cratic, progressive” attitude and a 
“Fascist, reactionary” one. At- 
tempts made to place thinking and 
discussion on an objective plane 
were denounced as weakness and 
lack of conviction; a neutral atti- 
tude was castigated as neo-Fas- 
cist. 

The “Democratization of the Uni- 
versity” was envisaged from two 
points of view. First the attempt 
to make the University accessible to 
all classes of society. Special efforts 
were to be made to prepare peasant 
and working youth for university 
work and pressure was to be exerted 
until the university “reflected the 
class” strata of society. Secondly 
the university was to be rendered 
democratic by the purging of text- 
books, by the political scrutiny of 
both professors and students, by the 
rejection of all “non-scientific” 
studies, by the introduction of com- 
pulsory sociology courses; strong 
protests were to be made to the gov- 
ernments of Greece and China in 
order to secure the release of im- 
prisoned or exiled students and pro- 
fessors. Special attention was to be 
given Germany and a ten-man com- 
mission was to be sent there to study 
the denazification of the universities 
and to discover truly democratic 
student organizations. 

The “Real Needs of Students” 
were considered from the material, 
economic, social and _ intellectual 
viewpoints. The material needs were 
for appropriate housing, adequate 
nourishment, and ample health and 
medical services. The economic 
needs included a salary and govern- 
ment aid for students. A compari- 
son was made between the various 
government budgets for military 
purposes and for education and the 
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suggestion made that war budgets 
be reduced so that education could 
be fostered. The social approach 
to student needs was twofold, first 
the recognition by society of the 
role of the student, and, in turn, 
the student’s duty to serve society. 
Accurate and unbiased information 
was assumed to be the chief intel- 
lectual need of the student. 

Colonial problems were discussed 
at some length. Popular universi- 
ties and night courses for workers 
were approved as were the attempts 
to have all studies carried on in the 
native languages. Special aid was to 
be accorded students from these 
areas for graduate study abroad and 
commissions were to be sent to the 
Near East and South America to in- 
vestigate conditions and to obtain 
correlative data. The full light of 
publicity was to be turned on ex- 
ploiter nations. In order that this 
work might be more effectively co- 
ordinated, an IUS colonial bureau 
was set up which, together with 
that of the WFDY, was to procure 
extensive information and keep all 
national unions informed of devel- 
opments in this field. 

Although these issues were all 
studied from a partisan point of 
view, nevertheless real problems 
were brought to light. All present 
were made acutely aware of the tre- 
mendous difficulties in colonial 
countries, particularly Southeast 
Asia, which very effectively stated 
its position. Nevertheless at least 
three-quarters of the time of the 
assemblies was spent on purely po- 
litical discussion. The real work 
was done in committee meetings 
where the important policy for the 
next year was elaborated. These 
committees concerned themselves 
with the various bureaus which do 
the long-term work of the IUS, for 
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example, the World Student News, 
its “fighting organ,” published 
monthly in French, English, Rus- 
sian and Spanish. Another com- 
mittee decided the policy of IUS in 
the field of student relief. The 
IUS is one of the five international 
student organizations which control 
four-fifths of the non-governmental 
relief given to students all over the 
world. It re-affirmed its belief in 
the “merit” system to determine 
who was to obtain relief. The Sports 
Commission heard the reports on 
the winter games held at Davos, 
with twenty countries participating, 
and the plans for the University 
Summer Games to be held in Paris 
in September. The IUS Economic, 
Social and Health Commissions con- 
sidered the offer of the Czechoslovak 
government to provide sanatoriums 
for students. It decided to study the 
question of student housing and 
asked that questionnaires be sent 
out to member organizations in or- 
der to gather the statistics which 
might be presented to UNESCO and 
other appropriate organizations. IUS 
has a monopoly in the field of stu- 
dent travel and exchange ceded to it 
by ISS which kept only its own guid- 
ed Study tours. IUS has already 
taken action to obtain reductions 
from railroads and airplane com- 
panies, and clearing arrangements, 
international student passports and 
identity cards for students traveling 
or studying abroad. 

The Department of Intellectual 
Co-operation organized an Interna- 
tional Architectural Students Con- 
ference in Italy last year and plans 
an international Medical Students 
Conference to be held in England 
next summer. This conference is 
sponsored by the Royal Medical So- 
ciety and will include two or three 
months’ study in leading British 
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Universities followed by a month’s 
intensive field work. 

As for structural change, the bu- 
reau remains essentially the same 
except for the replacement of a 
Catholic Belgian by an Italian Com- 
munist. In spite of many requests 
little was done to modify the strong 
IUS constitution save for two offi- 
cial interpretations which allowed 
a little slack when the national 
union found itself unable to carry 
out Prague directives and suggested 
that IUS advocate political action 
only where students were directly 
concerned. The secretariat at Prague 
plans to double its personnel not- 
withstanding a debt of over a mil- 
lion crowns. The Czechoslovak gov- 
ernment generously offered to cover 
this debt for the young organization. 


The WFDY’s Annual Council pre- 
sented a different aspect. More 
countries were represented and, par- 
ticularly noticeable, was a strong 
Oriental group. In all, fifty-seven 
countries, representing forty-eight 
million young people, participated. 
The WFDY despite its name did not 
have the look of youth that the IUS 
had. Trade Union men and gray- 
haired professional youth-leaders 
gave the assemblies a more mature 
aspect although the same slogans 
were repeated as at the Festival and 
the IUS meeting. The WFDY is 
in the hands of a Communist ma- 
jority and can thus afford to speak 
out more clearly against its oppon- 
ents. While all religious questions 
were shunned at IUS, the WFDY, 
notwithstanding the opposition of 
the few Christians present, did not 
hesitate to say that reactionary 
Catholic leaders must be fought, 
claiming that one of WFDY’s main 
lasks is “to strengthen the unity of 
youth by denouncing any attempts 


on the part of reactionary leaders of 
Roman Catholic organizations and 
certain socialist organizations to di- 
vide the youth movement and hin- 
der a necessary co-operation.” 

In general, however, the WFDY 
Council was just a louder repetition 
of the themes of the IUS assemblies. 
Its policy for the coming year in- 
cludes a determination “to support 
actively the struggle of youth fight- 
ing against Fascism and imperial- 
ism and to defend democratic youth 
organizations when they are at- 
tacked .. . by organizing in their 
behalf campaigns to mobilize demo- 
cratic opinion.” In order to “carry 
out these tasks and strengthen 
peace,” the WFDY planned to send 
an International Youth Commission 
to South America in November. The 
Commission was to undertake a two 
month’s tour of investigation into 
Latin American Youth’s social and 
economic conditions. And at the 
close a big regional conference is to 
be held to discuss:—the independ- 
ence of Puerto Rico; the ousting of 
the Franco regime; the outlawing of 
the atom bomb; the struggle for 
peace; the elimination of every 
vestige of Fascist ideology; the 
unity of Latin American Youth on a 
national and international scale. In 
the words of one of the WFDY’s in- 
ternational leaders: “The Federa- 
tion has not yet succeeded in mo- 
bilizing Latin America in our fight 
for peace. We must make our aim 
and position known in Latin Amer- 
ica. We cannot ignore attempts 
made by reactionary forces—Fal- 
angist and Roman Catholic leaders 
—who are trying to divide youth 
and direct action against our Fed- 
eration. We must take a definite 
stand and bring millions of Latin 
Americans into the Federation.” 

This is not an idle threat; the re- 
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port of a recent International Youth 
Commission to Southeast Asia will 
give us some idea of what WFDY 
will try to do in Latin America. The 
Southeast Asia Commission spent 
two months in India, Indonesia, 
Burma, Malaya; its members inter- 
viewed Nehru, Jinnah, Gandhi, the 
President of the Indonesian Repub- 
lic; they spoke to huge groups of 
workers and farmers in all these 
countries; they gathered much in- 
formation and took numerous pho- 
tographs of all aspects of native life 
and work. The WFDY has already 
published the preliminary report of 
this commission, which is to be fol- 
lowed by an illustrated and docu- 
mented book on all that the com- 
mission saw and did. A regional 
conference to be held in January 
will discuss the work of the South- 
east Asia Commission. 

While it is true that these various 


conferences and commissions will 
not be able to change conditions 
which have lasted for hundreds of 
years, nevertheless their endeavors 
should not be underestimated. The 
WFDY will have won the first 


round. It will have assumed the 
heroic role of pleader for the youth 
of all the oppressed nations of the 
world and everywhere young peo- 
ple will appeal to WFDY for help 
in mitigating their social and eco- 
nomic misery. It will be unavailing 
to warn these young people that 
WFDY itself is subservient to a 
power that would exploit them far 
more than their own governments. 
The Indonesian, the Colombian will 
reply that WFDY at least took an 
interest in his suffering and is doing 
something about it. By campaign- 
ing against real wrongs, by publicly 
denouncing injustices, the WFDY 
will win youth to its banners and 
then it can start indoctrinating. The 
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indoctrination will be accepted at 
the hands of proven friends, and 
WFDY will truly have won the 
Youth of the World. 


The WFDY, IUS and the Festival 
were all weapons in a drive aimed 
at winning every section of the 
world’s youth to the Communist 
line. The Festival was perhaps both 
the strongest and the weakest weap- 
on; the strongest because it put 
thousands of young people in sym- 
pathetic contact with one another 
under the aegis of the Communist 
Party. It was weakest because of 
the relative lack of propaganda in 
most of its programs. Propaganda, 
it is true, was interspersed through- 
out, but the young people are apt to 
remember the dancing and the 
games when they will have forgot- 
ten the slogans. They will remem- 
ber Prague as a place where they 
discovered the world. 

The IUS Council made a stronger 
bid for the success of the Commu- 
nist ideology. Stronger because it 
was a session of intense study, be- 
cause it addressed itself to a par- 
ticularly sensitive section of the 
youth population, because it gave 
these students the impression that 
they were really acting on world is- 
sues, that they had an international 
responsibility. It put the Western- 
minded students on the defensive 
and faced them with the appalling 
social conditions of their world and 
thus made them psychologically in- 
capable of taking the offensive. The 
IUS assemblies were absolutely free, 
yet not one delegate got up to in- 
quire about conditions behind the 
iron curtain, not one defended the 
thousands of student DP’s de- 
nounced as Fascists and war crimi- 
nals because of their refusal to re- 
turn to Poland, to Yugoslavia. These 
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students of the West were saddled 
with a bad conscience on this double 
count: their responsibility for colon- 
jal conditions; and their cowardice 
in their own defense. 

The WFDY is the last and most 
advanced stage of Communist pene- 
tration; it can fairly be called the 
Communist International for Youth. 
There the gloves are taken off, the 
mask is down, the political fight is 
in the open. While the IUS can still 


be won, the minority checkmated, 
the organization made to serve the 
common good of all students, the 
conquest of the WFDY is a hopeless 
task. The best that one can do is to 
make quite clear to youth every- 
where under whose banner they 
serve in joining the WFDY. 

The Summer of 1947 in Prague 
was a meeting of the Youth of the 
World, it may well be a fateful one 
for us all. 


THE BRIDE 


By MariE KINGSLEY 


— 


Perfect wisdom does not fall 


From the sententious lips of nodding seers, 
Nor flower in the careless songs of bards; 
Not life apart and thoughtful solitude, 

Nor light companionship can nourish it, 
But rather a unique proximity 

Conceives, and mystic humors rise and flow 
Into one’s inmost being and mature 

The faculties, and so omniscience comes 
Unsummoned, free and light as beauty is— 
A ceaseless answer to the paradox. 


She turns abruptly, takes another path, 

Nor once looks back upon the recent ways 
Left traceless and irrevocable. In one 
Magnificent thought forgets, and gives to him 
Who asks her loveliest attribute, a gift 
Beyond all others perishable; but she 

Bereft of nothing instantly assumes 

Eternal debt to him who robbed her. Pays 


And grows rich. 


Far off Pan plays upon his pipes, 
The Sphinx breaks silence, Mona Lisa smiles. 





FROM THE ENGLISHMAN I WAS 


To the American I Am Coming to Be 


By FRED SMITH 


ARDON the seemingly exorbitant 
length of the title, but try as I 
will I find it incompressible. It was 
my first intention to stop on the 
tenth word, but it would not do. To 
have placed a period there would 
have usurped the prerogative of 
death. Only when that eventful 
episode takes place, “in the twink- 
ling of an eye,” to borrow a simile 
from my beloved Paul, will the 
period be apposite and apropos. 
And in that momentous moment of 
a greater transition than that which 
is spoken of in my title a significant 
transformation will have taken 


place. This form, this shape which 
is so alive, so instinct with life just 
now, striving, reaching, straining 
for the perfect word, will be—ah, 


what? Ah, I have it. Old Khay- 
yam throws the word: then “I shall 
be myself with Yesterday’s Sev’n 
Thousand Years.” In that fell mo- 
ment (ask me not the meaning of 
that word “fell.” St. Augustine 
would not! I know only that it is 
the right word,) so, catching the 
thread of my sentence again, in that 
fell moment which we label death it 
is my faith that my spirit rises to its 
identity, an identity in which there 
is neither Greek nor Jew, bond nor 
free, Englishman nor American. 
Then in a simpler way the body be- 
comes universalized and de-pro- 
vincialized to that strange thing that 
men call dust, in which there is 
neither Englishman nor American; 
a little dust that can stop a bung- 


hole equally well with that of 
Caesar’s dust. The last and final 
democracy of earth! 

This moment I am tense to the 
limit of a tension, but when death 
comes both the tense and the ten- 
sion become (I call on Omar once 
again) engulfed in “Yesterday's 
Sev’n Thousand Years.” That is a 
transition worth working for. But, 
meanwhile, what of the transitions, 
major and minor, that went into 
the ten times seven years (more or 
less) that are even now, moment by 
moment, minute by minute, going 
to the making of this my earthly 
life? The question is a large and 
manifold one. I am interested only 
in one great aspect of it. 

And for a great reason. Thirty 
and five years ago I crossed “the 
herring pond.” That was the At- 
lantic’s other name in the non-his- 
toric days following the turn of the 
century. To change from one side 
of the Atlantic to the other in those 
days was not much of a strain. It 
involved us in no dangers; it just 
took dollars. The convenience of 
America was to be preferred above 
the inconvenience of England. In 
the Victorian days immortalized by 
Dickens in the story of Scrooge, 
England had a way of taking (I beg 
your pardon) of disposing of its ex- 
cess population. But in the post- 
Victorian days of King Edward VII., 
England’s last king, so we of the 
working class believed, the tables 
were to be turned, and kings and 
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potentates were to be disposed of. 
It was to be done “peaceable like,” 
don’t you know! 

Meanwhile the disposing of the 
surplus population went on in a 
milder way than in the days of 
Scrooge, which were, if your knowl- 
edge of England’s economic history 
is keen, the days of the corn-law 
thymer: Ebenezer Elliott. As the 
French had their “Marseillaise” we 
working lads of England at the turn 
of the century had our Marseillaise. 
We sang it in our chapels. Through 
the week we worked in “the dark 
Satanic mills.” If ten dollars came 
our way for a week of work that was 
work, then of all men were we to 
be praised by our mothers to whom 
we turned over the money. We had 
a “hunch” that history was in the 
making. “Far o’er yon horizon 
gleamed the city towers.” It was 
nice to sing that in chapel on Sun- 
day. It cleared the throat of the dust 
and grime of the factory and, what 
was more important, the heart of 
bitterness. We put the matter up to 
God with a song that was a prayer: 


“When wilt Thou save the people? 
O God of mercy, when? 
Not kings and lords, but nations! 
Not thrones and crowns, but men! 
Flowers of Thy heart, O God, are 
they; 
Let them not pass like weeds 
away, 
Their heritage a sunless day, 
God save the people.” 


There were those who taught us 
to specialize on the king alone in 
our petitions to God. But we had 
already arrived at the conclusion 
that kings were a back number with 
Emerson crying: “God said: I am 
tired of kings.” And we had under- 
scored the words of Wordsworth: 
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“Earth is sick, 
And Heaven is weary, of the hollow 
words 
Which states and kingdoms utter 
when they talk 
Of truth and justice.” 


The Boer war taught us something 
on that line. And we growing lads 
waited to see how God would an- 
swer our seemingly diametrical 
prayers. Meanwhile many were 
whispering: “Evolution is the word. 
History is an escalatory thing. For- 
get the ethics and let ‘it’ spiral up- 
wards all the way.” But we had 
Tennyson and Browning to curb the 
Darwinians who outdarwined Dar- 
win. 

And so the powers that were 
worked at the job of making us into 
Englishmen. We were told ad in- 
finitum of the Empire on which the 
sun never set. “It takes a lot of 
living to make a home,” says our 
own Edgar Guest in one of his bet- 
ter moments. So was it with the 
making of an Englishman. By in- 
stinct and insight we came to re- 
alize that it took more than the 
teachers in the elementary school 
to do it. We went out seeking our 
own. We came on Chesterton. It 
was hard to miss him! But over 
and beyond all our teachers was the 
osmotic pressure of England itself. 
England is an atmosphere as well 
as an island. You just simply soak 
her up. There is a sense in which 
every Englishman is “an old soak.” 
So was I, yet I never touched a drop 
of liquor in my life. But wait, I 
draw that back. I did once drink 
the last remaining drops of ale left 
by my Uncle Tom after he had 
had his pint of bitters at our house 
where teetotalism prevailed. And 
when Chesterton guffawed in his 
Chestertonian way that the rolling 
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English drunkard made the rolling 
English road, it seemed perfectly ap- 
propriate. And in that moment of 
apperception we moved silently to- 
ward the goal of a land where the 
highways would run straight, and 
the lanes could be what they would. 

Thus did we grow into that com- 
posite thing called an Englishman. 
Really we never intended to be any- 
thing other than that superb thing. 
There came a poet who said it all for 
us: 


“If I should die, think only this of 
me, 
That there’s some corner of a for- 
eign field 
That is forever England.” 


America was a nice place to move 
out to. It was a place in which we 
could move around considerably. 
There we would be able to sense 
what the Psalmist talked about 
when he spoke of how God had set 
His feet in a broad place. And for 
those who followed God there was 
the joy of knowing that God was 
still at that delightful task. And an 
Englishman who had been very 
definitely given to understand that 
she had no place for him, no open- 
ing, found he had not read Kipling 
for nothing. An English lad had 
knocked on a score of doors, year in, 
year out, and had found they did 
not open to his knocking. Ah, the 
knocking of Macbeth on a door! An- 
other sort of knocking. And then 
Kipling gave a hint where a seeking 
lad might go. 


“A voice... 
changes 
On one everlasting Whisper day 
and night repeated—so 
‘Something hidden, Go and find 
Ge. se 


rang interminable 
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Something . . 
Go !? ” 


. waiting for you. 


And a greater than Kipling had 
spoken of the voice of the wind. 
“The wind bloweth where it listeth 
and thou hearest the sound there- 
of.” Ah, the voice of the speaking 
wind. Freedom’s voice. And a lad 
gave heed and “went West.” 

Here were no barring doors. Three 
places asked the lad to make his 
abiding place with them: British 
Columbia, South Dakota and Min- 
nesota. And the not yet fully eman- 
cipated Englishman chose Minne- 
sota because it was the place near- 
est England! It was great to be 
able to choose the way his feet 
should go. And God gave to him a 
sign. Lesser minds would say it 
was a coincidence in the weather. 
As the ship plowed West the lad re- 
members that one evening as the 
sun sank in gold before the ship the 
moon rose full in silver behind. And 
subconsciously remembering Shel- 
ley, the lad looked before and after, 
but did not pine for what was not. 
Enough for him that the setting sun 
had laid a track of shimmering gold 
beckoning to a New World, while 
the shining moon laid a track of 
silver in the churned up waters in 
the long wake of the ship. And a 
lad went to bed well content, for he 
was leaving a world that was silver 
and going to one that was gold. 
These things he interpreted accord- 
ing to the saints and the poets and 
the idealists. The lad was going 
out to make a life and not merely 
a living. 

If he could no longer walk 
where Ruskin and Wordsworth and 
Southey and Coleridge and Spenser 
had walked he was going to the land 
of Emerson and Longfellow and, 
strange attraction, where Bret Harte 
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had told his tales. Always for the 
right-going soul there are compen- 
sations. The lad had read Emer- 
son to that effect. And Longfellow 
was there to light the way in his 
“Excelsior.” But there was more 
than that to feed upon in Longfel- 
low. He it was who had written: 


“Still stands the forest primeval, 
the murmuring pines and the 
hemlocks, 

Bearded with moss and in gar- 
ments green, 

Stand, like Druids of old, with 
voices sad and prophetic .. .” 


It sounded good. And a lad hoped 
that the seeing would be as good as 
the sounding. It was. 

In due season and the providence 
of God he found the Pipestone quar- 
ries and the Minnehaha Falls of 
which Longfellow had sung; he 
walked in Emerson’s Concord and 
in Hawthorne’s Salem as once he 
had walked in Ruskin’s Coniston 
and Wordsworth’s Grasmere. The 
Lord of all good Life had a far 
spread table. And—vwell, let Long- 
fellow speak the word: 


“Tis always morning somewhere 
and above 

The awakening continents, from: 
shore to shore, 

Somewhere the birds are singing 
evermore.” 


Pollyanna! Yea and more than the 
voice of a Pollyanna. Noyes has 
told us of the deeper worths in 
Longfellow, and Noyes is usually a 
good guide. 

And now it is going on thirty-five 
years since first I placed my feet on 
American soil. I came in at the back 
door, so to speak inadvertently. Had 
Iknown more I would have come in 


through the front door where the 
great lady holds aloft the torch of 
Liberty. And to make my coming 
an anti-climactic the custom officers 
placed me in a cell overnight where 
the windows were barred. Mine not 
to reason why. Someone had blun- 
dered. They took a day to look me 
over and I wondered why. But the 
ending was good. I was voted in by 
a board of three with the comment 
that I was the sort of man that 
America was looking for. I went 
on to the Twin Cities of Minnesota 
and for the next six weeks enjoyed 
six solid weeks of uninterrupted 
sunshine and arrived at the conclu- 
sion that I had reached the country 
I was looking for. 

My feet had found their roaming 
place, but more than that was true. 
As the years went by I found that 
there was equally room for a faith 
to grow. Of late I have been read- 
ing about a book that bears a title 
I like though I have not read the 
book: A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. 
The Englishman I was still hinders 
me, I find, from reading much be- 
yond the titles of the novels that are 
published. But by analogy I find 
joy in thinking of a truth that grows 
in the United States. In England’s 
Glastonbury there is the flowering 
thorn which has a mystical worth. 
But here in America there is the 
flowering of a truth that grows from 
more to more. This truth got off to 
a good start when the Founding 
Fathers declared some truths to be 
self-evident. It is a good thing to 
know what to take for granted, par- 
ticularly if in the taking one in- 
cludes God. The one factor was the 
great difference between the French 
and the American Revolutions. 

Thirty-five years in the United 
States have taught me much. I am 
still learning. Space demands that 
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I give only a summation of that in- 
crease of knowledge. It did not 
take me long to find out in this 
country that if I was going to be 
the American I ought to be I must 
cease, in the political sense of the 
word to be an Englishman. Their 
concepts were, in large measure, in- 
compatible. Now I knew that Eng- 
land was not in any great sense of 
the word a democracy. She was an 
aristocracy veneered with a demo- 
cratic fagade. As the Editor of this 
magazine said a few years ago, 
“When the Englishman says the 
word democracy he is not using the 
same word as an American when 
he uses the word.” Perhaps it can 
be phrased in this way, namely, 
that government by blue blood is 
not the same as government by red 
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blood. And there came one among 
us who summed up the whole mat- 
ter when he spoke of “government 
by the people, of the people and for 
the people.” 

And now in these destiny making 
days I see increasingly all the more 
reason for keeping the self-evident 
truths seen by the Founding Fathers 
unbesmirched and clear. The tapes- 
try of history now calls for the in- 
terweaving of independence and in- 
terdependence on a wider and fairer 
plan than heretofore. Two things 
now are self-evident to me if I am 
to become the American I ought to 
be, namely, I must know the goal 
to which I am going and the God 
with Whom I am working. On these 
two things hangs all the progress 
of the future. 


QUESTIONS 


By NELL CARROLL 


HENEVER before me breathless beauty stands 
Smiling upon the early morning mountains, 
Or lies, blue-eyed, upon the noonday sea, 
Or, yellow-haired, leans from the bright shower tree, 
Remembrance breaks up from the deep, the hidden fountains 
And sorrow catches hold the heart with cold hard hands. 


Some way you used to lift your down-bent head, 

Your straight sweet look, that laugh, that speaking silence, 
All that was once delight, then rise and walk again. 

We whom the continents and seas keep well apart,— 

In the lean swift shape of sudden pain— 

Would we be closer were we together once more? 

Would I, if I could do my heart that violence, 

Be free of you—be free—and worse than dead? 

Solve me not this riddle, open me not this door: 
Questions alone suffice to break the spirit, bow the heart. 
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By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


R. RAT did indeed have a bat, 
carried jauntily over his shoul- 
der. He was a most engaging rat 
with a large beplumed hat which 
gave him the debonair grace of a 
D’Artagnan. This peerless rodent 
dwelt in our first reading book, and 
the reason for his extraordinary 
equipment was the fact that his 
name belonged to the “at” family, 
wherefore all of his impedimenta 
must belong to that family. He was 
necessarily fat and inevitably, of 
course, was obliged to beware of the 
cat; he observed the pause that re- 
freshes on a mat, a moment of re- 
pose richly deserved by one charged 
with the responsibility of teaching 
us to read. A fine job he did, too. 
lt is a great pity that the good old 
“synthetic phonic word method” 
epitomized by Mr. Rat has so gen- 
erally fallen into disuse, for chil- 
dren well trained phonetically are 
usually better readers than those 
who have guessed their way through 
some of the more recent and high- 
ly publicized reading systems. 
Recollections of the beguiling Mr. 
Rat call to mind other beloved ani- 
mals of our youth. There were 
Thompson - Seton’s Sandhill Stag 
and the happily remembered Lobo, 
Raggylug, and Vixen: the inimita- 
ble Peter Rabbit of Beatrix Potter; 
the immortal Toad of Toad Hall 
with his friends, Mole and Rat 
(surely related to the amiable Mr. 
Rat of the plumed hat). No one 
who knew them can ever forget the 
courage and dignity of Mother Wolf 
and Father Wolf in Kipling’s much- 


thumbed Jungle Book, or fail to re- 
member affectionately dear old 
lumbering Baloo, the bear, or 
mighty Kaa, the python, who spoke 
to Mowgli those words of praise: 
“A brave heart and a courteous 
tongue. They will carry thee far 
through the jungle, Manling.” 

In entirely different vein, but still 
with a kind of humorous authen- 
ticity, were the wonderful tales of 
Uncle Remus retold from our own 
national folklore by Joel Chandler 
Harris. Brer Bar, Brer Fox, and 
canny little Brer Rabbit—how we 
loved them! They were forever try- 
ing to outwit each other, but we 
always banked on Brer Rabbit to get 
out of trouble. 

“How duz yo’ sym’tums seem ter 
segashuate?” sez Brer Rabbit, sezee. 

Well, looking at Wait Disney’s 
Uncle Remus Stories, one of the 
Great Golden Books (Simon & Schus- 
ter. $1.50), they seem to “segashu- 
ate” very badly indeed. Walt Dis- 
ney is unquestionably a brilliant 
artist and at his best there is a deli- 
cate and haunting beauty about his 
creations; but his frequent tendency 
to extreme and often terrifying cari- 
cature and to a particularly offen- 
sive kind of vulgarity in his treat- 
ment of animals forces one to say 
that neither his movie productions 
nor the books derived therefrom are 
suitable for children. If you are 
buying an Uncle Remus (and if you 
haven’t one you ought to be) you 
can get a good Grosset and Dunlap 
reprint, with the original A. B. Frost 
illustrations, for one dollar. 
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Turning to the current animal 
stories, you will just have to make 
room on your shelves for Marguerite 
Henry’s really charming Always 
Reddy, a must for dog-lovers (Whit- 
tlesey House. $1.75). Dad as well 
as Junior will love the absolutely 
perfect pictures of the beautiful 
Irish setter by Wesley Dennis. Then 
there is Taffy and Joe, by Earl and 
Linette Burton, with drawings by 
Helen Stone (Whittlesey House. 
$2.00), a lively tale about a cat, a 
monkey and a circus, all dear to the 
hearts of small fry; Positive Pete, by 
Phil Stong, with pictures by Kurt 
Wiese (Dodd, Mead. $2.75), an ani- 
mated saga of a dog with ideas, to 
be enjoyed by the whole family; 
Flying Ebony, by Iris Vinton (Dodd, 
Mead. $2.50), a good horse story for 
older boys and girls; and Windy 
Foot at the County Fair, another 
horse story, this time by Frances 
Frost (Whittlesey House. $2.00). 
Miss Frost’s style seems a little 
forced, especially in the recording 
of juvenile conversation, but the 
story clicks, what with the county 
fair setting and Lee Townsend’s 
spirited drawings. Siz Good Friends 
is a really interesting book about 
five circus horses and a mule. Writ- 
ten and excellently illustrated by 
Pers Crowell (Whittlesey House. 
$2.50), it will be enjoyed not only 
by the youngsters, but by every par- 
ent who still goes to the circus “to 
take the children.” Perhaps the 
best of the horse stories is Pit 
Pony, by Nina Lloyd Banning, well 
illustrated in black and white by 
Farrell R. Collett (Knopf. $2.50). 
‘ This is a suspense-filled tale of a 
small boy and a pony in the coal 
mines of Wales, a country which 
does not often get into children’s 
books. Happy the ten-year-old who 
gets this one for Christmas. 
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A good companion for Pit Pony is 
On Hampton Street, by Alice Wil- 
liams, a friendly story, suitable for 
grade school age, about a Welsh 
family who come to a mining town 
in this country. Children need 
many stories such as these of whole- 
some family life. Anne Vaughan’s 
illustrations will satisfy young read- 
ers (Longmans, Green. $2.25). Rac- 
ing the Red Sail, by Alice Geer Kel- 
sey, with black and white drawings 
by Dorothy Bayley Morse and Rob- 
ert Bayley (Longmans, Green. 
$2.00), is a timely story about the 
children of Greece as they are to- 
day. We always tend to think of 
Greeks as ancient. Racing the Red 
Sail, written by an American relief 
worker in Greece, makes contempo- 
rary Greek children seem real to 
their American counterparts. The 
description of the Easter Candle 
service on Mount Lycabettus is es- 
pecially delightful. Anita Bren- 
ner’s The Boy Who Could Do Any- 
thing (William R. Scott. $1.50) 
contains stories from Mexican folk- 
lore which stress the superstition 
of the Indian with no compensating 
glimpse of his deep religious faith, 
and the sophisticated simplicity of 
Jean Charlot’s drawings seem out 
of key. There are better books 
about Mexico for Catholic children. 
Wings Over Central America, by 
Pachita Crespi, who has told and 
illustrated her own story, is another 
travel book dealing with Latin- 
America (Scribner’s. $2.75). It is 
an attractive-looking book especial- 
ly suitable for the supplementary 
reading table in the upper interme- 
diate grades. The material is well 
selected but largely factual and pre- 
sented in textbook style. The au- 


thor was born in Costa Rica and is 
presumably a Catholic. She treats 
all religious aspects of her journey 
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by air through the Central Ameri- 
can republics with respect, but with- 
out any apparent Catholic insight. 
This book, however, can be recom- 
mended for use in geography study. 

“Why,” groans the harassed par- 
ent, “do they make these huge out- 
sized books? There’s no place in 
the house to put them. No shelf is 
high enough. They’re too heavy to 
hold. The child must either retire 
to the kitchen table or lie on the 
floor. Why?” 

Even our favorite Covelle New- 
comb has succumbed this year to 
the current craze, with her great 
beautiful story of Cortez who is as 
much of a problem to the space- 
hungry apartment dwellers of 1947 
as he was to the space-rich Mexi- 
cans in the days of Montezuma. 
Miss Newcomb brings history to life 
in her usual delightful fashion, and 
one must grudgingly admit that 
Feodor Rojankovsky needed space 
for his magnificent drawings. You’d 
better get Cortez, the Conqueror, in 
spite of the size (Random House. 
$3.00). 

The Rainbow Dictionary (World 
Publishing Co. $3.00) is another 
problem book. The idea is excellent. 
Written by Wendell W. Wright, 
Dean of the School of Education at 
Indiana University, with the assist- 
ance of Helene Laird, the book con- 
tains 2,300 words with meanings 
defined entertainingly by the use of 
pictures (by Joseph Gow), captions, 
and quotations. It is just the kind 
of colorful vocabulary book that 
children like and need, but it is cer- 
tainly a trying book to house and a 
tiring book to hold. 

A really excellent book for older 
children is The Great Heritage, by 
Katherine B. Shippen, finely illus- 
trated by C. B. Falls (Viking Press. 
$3.50). It is a challenge to Ameri- 
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can youth, setting forth the wealth 
of our natural resources and our re- 
sponsibility to use them well. Poetry 
for You, by C. Day Lewis (Oxford 
University Press. $2.50), is not for 
every child, but it is an excellent 
book to have on the family shelves 
if there is one in the household who 
is especially interested in poetry or 
likes to write. Published originally 
in England, it assumes a reading 
background that limits its use to the 
unusual child; but adult poetry lov- 
ers and teachers will also find it use- 
ful. Older girls will like Karen, by 
Borghild Dahl (Random House. 
$2.50), the story of a hardy and 
resourceful Norwegian girl who 
comes to America in the 1870's. 
The lesson of Karen’s courage, hon- 
esty, and capacity for hard work is 
badly needed today. 

For some reason, in spite of the 
fact that we are such a nation of 
short story readers, it is a rare 
thing to find a good book of short 
stories for children other than fairy 
and folk tales. Up Hill and Down, 
by Elizabeth Coatsworth (Knopf. 
$2.50), contains ten very satisfying 
stories about real children in real 
and interesting situations. Girls 
will like them especially. The illus- 
trations could be better, but the 
stories are good enough to surmount 
that inadequacy. Another good an- 
thology is The Quiz Kids Book of 
Stories and Poems, illustrated by 
Richard Dawson (Viking Press. 
$2.50). The selections chosen by 
the Quiz Kids of radio fame com- 
prise a fine range of stories and 
poems not only of a high literary 
level, but with a healthy accent on 
humor. This book will make an 
excellent addition to the family 
library. 

Books for the non-readers are al- 
ways difficult to find. Such children 
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need short units, simple vocabulary, 
and plenty of action. Teen-age 
Sports Stories and Teen-age Out- 
door Stories, by Frank Owen (Lan- 
tern Press. $2.50 each), will not take 
any Newbery prizes, but slow read- 
ers will enjoy them and that is no 
mean praise. Another easy-reading 
book is Franklin Roosevelt, by Ann 
Weil, in the popular Bobbs-Merrill 
“Childhood of Famous Americans” 
series ($1.50). It is intended for 
grade use, but older boys would not 
despise it. 

In the picture book classification, 
Goodnight Moon is Margaret Wise 
Brown's 1947 offering. It is really 
Clement Hurd’s book, however, for 
it is his gay and amusing pictures, 
full of the detail children love, that 
give the story substance. The same 
thing is true of The First Story by 
the same author. In this case, it is 
the imaginative drawings of Marc 
Simont that lend distinction to the 
book. The text is formless, in spite 
of the sensitivity of many passages. 
In The Growing Story, again the 
completely charming and decorative 
pictures by Phyllis Rowand over- 
shadow the text by Ruth Krauss in 
spite of the fact that it has origi- 
nality, humor, and even a childlike 
point of view. More attention to 
form would improve the story in 
most of the picture books so popu- 
lar currently. All the foregoing are 
published by Harper & Bros. at 
$1.25. Another Harper book at $2.00 
is The Bird, by Janette Sebring 
Lowrey. In this offering, the text 
really has distinction. From books 
of such caliber, children get impres- 
sions of vocabulary and style in- 
stead of a mere repetition of their 
own colloquial patterns. The illus- 
trations by the Mexican artist, Car- 
los Merida, are interesting and un- 
usual. 
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It is pleasant to be able to report 
two perfect books for the two-or- 
three-year-olds, small enough and 
flexible enough so that child and 
book can be held on the lap at the 
same time. These books, moreover, 
take all the prizes for brevity. One 
consists of sixteen words and the 
other of twenty-one. You will prob- 
ably be very tired of saying those 
thirty-three words (four are dupli- 
cates) before your youngest off- 
spring tires of hearing them. The 
books are All About Dogs, Dogs, 
Dogs, and All About Cats, Cats, Cats, 
written and illustrated by Grace 
Skaar (William R. Scott. $1.00 
each). From the same publisher 
comes the delightful Caps for Sale 
($1.50), a short but hilarious mon- 
key story told and illustrated by 
Esphyr Slobodkina, a young Rus- 
sian woman with a happy sense of 
humor. 

Anyone who has enjoyed Barbara 
Young’s adult poetry will not be 
surprised to find her first children’s 
verse delightful. The poems in 
Christopher, O have imaginative 
charm and humor and Mary Bar- 
ton’s sympathetic drawings add in- 
terest (McKay. $2.50). The Oxford 
Press brings out this year a new 
Child’s Garden of Verses, by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Even those Ste- 
venson lovers who grew up with the 
beautiful old Jessie Wilcox Smith 
edition will have to admit that 
Tasha Tudor (a charming person, 
incidentally, with three children of 
her own) has created real beauty in 
this volume. The book is of conve- 
nient size, moreover, and can be 
highly recommended as one of the 
foundation stones in the child’s 
library. 

Another thoroughly delightful 
poetry book for the family library 
is The Golden Book of Poetry, edited 
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by Jane Werner, and made into a 
real treasure by Gertrude Elliott’s 
lovely drawings (Simon & Schuster. 
$1.50). The only possible improve- 
ment would have been to make the 
book a bit smaller for convenience 
in handling, but everything else 
from the gay end-papers to the 
matchless pictures of Little Orphant 
Annie and the Raggedy Man is ab- 
solutely perfect. There are more 
than a hundred excellently selected 
poems, and every page is enriched 
by imaginative black and white and 
colored drawings to say nothing of 
ten full pages in color. Equally de- 
lightful—and equally big—is the 
Golden Christmas Book, a well cho- 
sen collection of stories, songs, 


poems, old and new, riddles, and 
things to do for Christmas, com- 
piled by Gertrude Crampton and viv- 
idly illustrated in color and in black 
and white by Corinne Malvern. 
Here there is something for every 


kind of child, doer and dreamer 
alike, and a Christmas tree that pops 
up the minute you open the book. 
Also from Simon & Schuster, and 
$1.50. Lucky is the child to whom 
Christmas brings these books. 

Big Susan is a most endearing 
new book for any little girl who is 
still so unworldly as to like dolls. 
Elizabeth Orton Jones has the per- 
fect touch for both pictures and 
text. She brought down from the 
attic to act as models for Big Susan 
her own cherished dolls to whom 
the book is lovingly dedicated (Mac- 
millan. $2.00). 

A new Leonard Weisgard book is 
Down Huckleberry Hill (Scribner’s. 
$2.00). This is the breathless tale 
of the dog-catcher’s wagon which 
got loose and rolled down Huckle- 
berry Hill with results that will de- 
light younger children. Mr. Weis- 
gard has a lively imagination and 


the skill to put his creation on pa- 
per vividly and with delightful hu- 
mor. Never did the phrase “all but 
the kitchen sink” apply more appro- 
priately than to the pictures in this 
book wherein the curious young 
reader may find lobsters, paint- 
brushes, alarm clocks, hammers, 
mustard pots, balloons, pop bottles 
and any number of other surpris- 
ingly assembled objects rolling 
down hill together after the dog- 
catcher’s wagon. 

Nicky’s Bugle is a regular boy’s 
book written and illustrated by Jane 
Rietveld (Viking Press. $2.00). The 
attractive end-papers bear decora- 
tive arrangements of the bugle calls, 
“To Horse” and “Mess Call.” The 
jacket has a vivid and appealing 
picture of Nicky himself about to 
sound one of the calls on his bugle. 
The story, told in a Wisconsin set- 
ting of more than a hundred years 
ago, uses the simplest of language to 
record the means by which Nicky 
achieved his bugle and a great 
honor as well. The drawings are 
beautiful. Cat Royal, by Charles 
Brady (Sheed & Ward. $2.00), isa 
most unusual story purporting to 
have been told during a visit of 
Washington Irving to Sir Walter 
Scott and heard by young Charles 
Scott, son of Sir Walter. The tale, 
which records a great battle between 
The Cat forces and The Rat forces 
in the cellar of King Herod’s palace, 
is incidentally a very good Christ- 
mas story. The illustrations by 
Rosemarie Renkis are not specially 
satisfactory. They are gay in color, 
but seem cluttered and lacking in 
clarity of line. 

A new book by Dorothy Lathrop is 
always an event. This year’s is An 
Angel in the Woods (Macmillan. 
$2.00). Even the adult reader opens 
the book with anticipation, expect. 





ing to meet more of the author’s 
charming wood creatures, the soft 
little mice and chipmunks with 
their beautifully decorative tails, 
the bright-eyed birds, the rabbits, 
and the squirrels. There is a Christ- 
mas angel, too, and a lovely Christ- 
mas eve for all the little people in 
the woods. One always opens a new 
book by Marguerite de Angeli with 
the same sense of anticipation, and 
Jared’s Island (Doubleday & Co. 
$2.50) is no exception. When au- 
thor and illustrator are the same 
person there is bound to be great- 
er unity of effect as is the case 
with Jared’s Island, a tale of sea 
adventure, Indians, and pirate treas- 
ure in a Quaker setting. Mrs. de 
Angeli, by the way, can top Tasha 
Tudor’s record. She has five chil- 
dren and four grandchildren, but 
her books have eternal youth. 


There is no use denying the fact 
that with two or three notable ex- 
ceptions, the output of Catholic lit- 
erature for children is pretty thin. 
Books for the youngest readers tend 
to a sentimentality that verges on 
heresy. While there are many of 
us who fear that we should be a bit 
unhappy in a completely liturgical 
heaven, the distressingly unortho- 
dox goings-on in some current pres- 
entations of the eternal dwelling 
places are enough to send a shud- 
der through the ranks of the 
Blessed. We smile tolerantly at the 
naive concept of heaven as a peren- 
nial fish-fry as portrayed in The 
Green Pastures, but what of the fat 
pink-sashed angels licking at celes- 
tial lollypops and cavorting on a 
kind of village green while Our Lady 
smiles benignly and dries the tears 
of the littlest one? There is some- 
thing so pathetic about that “littlest 
angel”! Parents would do well to 
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avoid these over-sentimental. books. 

Catholic books for older children 
often follow stereotyped patterns, 
disturbingly like series books of a 
secular nature, using the soap opera 
formula of spinning out minor in- 
cidents into long drawn out se- 
quences, the emphasis being up- 
on quantity rather than quality. 
It is pleasant, therefore, to recom- 
mend the books of Sister Mary Jean 
Dorcey, O.P. She is a born story- 
teller and her tales of the saints are 
never dull. Her current books, high- 
lighting Dominican saints and 
blessed, are An Army in Battle 
Array and Truth Was Their Star 
(Bruce. $2.25 each). The always 
dependable Covelle Newcomb, with 
the excellent co-operation of her ar- 
tist husband Addison Burbank, has 
told most readably the story of 
Mother Mary Caroline, foundress of 
the Congregation of the Poor School 
Sisters of Notre Dame in America. 
Miss Newcomb is adept in the choice 
of interesting detail and Running 
Waters will please girls of high 
school age (Dodd, Mead. $2.75). 
Good reading for the same level is 
Once on Esplanade, by Frances 
Parkinson Keyes, also illustrated 
by Addison Burbank and published 
by Dodd, Mead ($2.50). Like Run- 
ning Waters, this book is packed 
with that detail which is the result 
of painstaking research and it gives 
a good picture of Creole family life 
in New Orleans at the end of the 
last century. It has the color and 
romance so necessary to teen-age 
reading. 

An amusing Sheed & Ward book 
at $1.50 is Twelve Tales of the Life 
and Adventures of Saint Imaginus, 
by Frances Margaret McGuire 
(whom we should like to know), 
with decorative black and white 
drawings by Betty Arnott. Adults 
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familiar with the traditional style 
of early writers about the saints will 
probably enjoy even more than the 
children these most unorthodox sto- 
ries of a most unorthodox saint. 
American Saint, by Mabel Farnum 
(Didier. $2.50), is weak in para- 
graphing and undistinguished in 
style, but it does give the facts of 
Mother Cabrini’s life in simple 
enough language for even slow 
readers. Wopsy Again, a Catecheti- 
cal Guild offering ($1.75) sets forth 
further adventures of a guardian 
angel named Wopsy, previously in- 
troduced by the Rev. Gerard F. 
Scriven, of the White Fathers. It is 
a pity that Father Scriven’s really 
quite interesting and exciting sto- 
ries of the African missions should 
have so unfortunate a title. “Wop- 
sy” is hardly a suitable name for 
one of the pure spirits whom we 
should certainly love and respect as 
nearest to God of all His creatures. 
Probably the title does sell the book, 
but it seems a dubious concession to 
advertising. 


Those of us who grew up in more 
leisurely days and found so much 
happiness and profit in reading 
must needs be concerned about the 
children of today, so many of whom 
are growing up in a purely mechani- 
cal world. They get much of their 
information and most of their en- 
tertainment from the movies, from 
the radio, and from records. They 
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are taught to read in school, al- 
though unfortunately without the 
able assistance of good Mr. Rat ar? 
his bat, but once having mastered 
the skill, they do not practice it suf- 
ficiently. Like any other skill, that 
of reading tends to deteriorate with 
lack of use and, beginning with the 
seventh or eighth grades, many chil- 
dren stop reading almost entirely 
except for required books in school. 
The condition is serious enough to 
warrant the anxious attention of 
every parent. 

It has been said that every Catho- 
lic home should have a “spot of 
culture.” By that is meant some- 
thing to increase the solidarity of 
the family, to deepen the spiritual 
values of life. Good books will do 
just that. Build a good library for 
your children. Fill it with the tried 
and true classics. Add the best of 
each year’s new books and read 
them with the children. Make read- 
ing a family affair. 

There is no Christmas present 
like a book. There are few things 
one can buy for a child that last so 
long and give so much satisfaction. 
Toys are broken, clothes wear out, 
but the good book will be read 
again and again and like a good 
friend waits patiently until it is 
needed, always ready to share a 
mood, to offer entertainment, or to 
comfort the child in sorrow. Make 
the spot of culture in your home a 
well-stocked and much used library. 





HIS WAS THE SINGING HEART 


By THELMA PEARSON 


ON was a colored newsboy on the 
corner of Second and Broad- 
way. I bought a paper from him 
almost every day because his stand 
was handy to my studio. Lon had 
a peculiar way of advertising the 
headlines. He sang instead of shout- 
ing. His little body was so filled 
with music that he couldn’t keep it 
still. The songs just bubbled out. 
There was a certain quality in his 
voice that caused passers-by to turn 
around and listen a bit. 

I turned to listen. when I first 
heard the voice too. And shortly 
after I decided to become acquaint- 
ed with Lon to see if he were doing 
anything with so fine a voice as he 


appeared to have. 

Our friendship developed very 
gradually—a word or two each time 
I bought a paper—a smile—an extra 


tip for special occasions. The 
sketchy information I acquired 
about him ran something like this: 
“Sixth grade, twelve years old, five 
brothers and sisters,” and “Sure I 
like to sell papers!” 

Then, one day I ventured, “Ever 
had a singing lesson, Lon? You've 
a mighty fine voice.” 

The dark face flushed with min- 
gled pride and shame. His gruff an- 
swer, “Naw, not me,” revealed the 
fear that someone might think a 
twelve-year-old boy a bit of a sissy 
for taking singing lessons. 

“My studio is only three blocks 
from here. Why don’t you come up 
sometime? I'd like to try out some 
new ideas I have, if you'll let me 
use you as an experiment. You 


have just the type of voice I need.” 
And I handed him one of my cards. 

He didn’t look at it, but shoved 
it into his pocket and went on sell- 
ing his papers, 

After that every time I came by 
Lon’s stand he would hawk in a 
noisy, self-conscious fashion. My 
natural friendly attitude didn’t 
seem to impress him, but I perse- 
vered, ' 

Then one day about dusk, the 
doorbell rang and Lon was stand- 
ing on my doorstep twisting his hat 
and looking very uncomfortable. 

That was the beginning of over 
a year’s friendship and instruction 
during which time Lon learned not 
only to sing, but to accept me as one 
of his own. 

Lon would have had a phenom- 
enal voice, I believe, had he con- 
tinued his studies. It was strong 
and firm with an _ unpredictable 
range and every lesson added an- 
other half-step to its already more 
than average breadth. But, the un- 
usual quality of Lon’s voice was 
something that could not be ex- 
pressed in words, or reproduced, 
any more than a truly beautiful 
scene of nature can be reproduced. 
It was a quality that brought a 
catch to the throat and tears to the 
eyes not because of sadness, but be- 
cause of sheer beauty. 

How that boy loved to sing! 
After he became more sure of him- 
self and of me, he couldn’t come 
soon enough for his lessons and he 
never wanted to leave. Often, after 
we had finished with the more tech- 








nical part, we would spend an hour 
or more just going over all the songs 
he knew and loved. There were 
times when Lonie sang that I felt 
a deep reverence and gratefulness, 
almost as if I were granted a special 
favor in being allowed to see and 
hear this beautiful child sing. And 
he was beautiful! For the moment 
he seemed to forget he was Lon 
Moss, a poor colored boy in an often 
unkind world. His dark little face 
would light up with an inner glow 
and his eyes would mirror the pure 
soul that was his. The cluster of 
tight curls on his head appeared al- 
most silver gray in the early eve- 
ning lamplight—making an aureole 
about his dark face. Every moment 
a new expression would flit across 
the eager, sincere face as he spoke 
with his heart the meaning of the 
words he was singing. 

Once Lon paid me the greatest 
compliment I have ever received. It 
was one night after his lesson when 
we were enjoying a little smack, ice 
cream and cake. I had been show- 
ing him an article and pictures of 
an old colored cobbler who had been 
one of my friends in Duluth, Minne- 
sota, when I attended college there. 
I had written a feature article about 
the old gentleman and it had been 
accepted! It was my first accept- 
ance in the commercial field. Sud- 
denly I noticed Lon’s brown eyes 
focused intently upon me. 

“You’re so different from other 
people,—other white people. You 
seem to me to be just like one of 
us,” he said. 

My heart was not so calm as my 
voice when I answered. “I’m not 
really much different from a Ne- 
gro, Lon. It’s only the skin and hair 
and such things that are different. 
Inside we are all the same.” 

Lon used to ask me odd questions 
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sometimes, just casual remarks 
about not casual things. One night 
he said, “Do you think I smell 
funny?” 

I sniffed a bit thinking he might 
have spilled a chemical from the 
school lab on his clothing or some 
such thing, but finding nothing I 
said, “I can’t seem to smell a thing, 
Lon. What is it?” 

He was too casual when he an- 
swered, “Oh, nothin’. Only some 
people think we smell funny.” 

Another time I had taken his 
hand to explain something and he 
asked, “Why do you touch me? 
Don’t you hate to?” 

I said, “No, of course not. Would 
you rather I wouldn’t?” 

“No, I like you to, but....” And 
his voice trailed off. 


I presented a small rather in- 
formal concert early in the fall and 
this seemed an excellent opportu- 
nity to introduce Lon. He had a 
pretty bad case of jitters, but once 
he really began to sing, he forgot all 
about being afraid. I was as proud 
of Lonie that night as I could have 
been of my own son. Dressed in a 
new suit he had bought with the 
money he earned selling papers, he 
was as handsome a lad as you could 
find. 

He received a real ovation and 
went home pleased and happy about 
his success. Under his arm he car- 
ried the copy of Great Names Among 
Negroes I had given him as a 
debut present, and in his heart he 
carried the joy of achievement. 
It sounded dreadfully out of keep- 
ing with my sentiments to hear 
someone in the audience remark be- 
hind me, “My, what a talented little 
boy. It’s really too bad he’s a Ne- 
gro.” 

The day after the concert was 
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Lon’s lesson day. When he didn’t 
come I wasn’t too concerned be- 
cause occasionally he had to miss 
when there were things to be done 
at home or at school. That night I 
went to the corner of Second and 
Broadway, but he wasn’t there. A 
red-haired freckle-faced kid sold me 
my paper. But when Lon was still 
absent the next day I inquired for 
him. 

“The little nigger?” the red- 
haired kid asked, faking that dis- 
interested manner peculiar to most 
city newsboys. “He got bumped off 
yesterday. Got in the way of a car 
—didn’t even have time to holler!” 

“Bumped off? He wasn’t—?” 

“Sure, lady, deader’n a door- 
nail!” And he turned away to 


scream the headlines in a voice all 
out of tune. 

Before Lon was killed I thought 
I knew all about him. I had been 
given the privilege so often of see- 


ing much hidden from others. Now 
I realized that I knew very little. 
I didn’t even know where he had 
lived. 

I finally procured his address 
from the Herald office and went in 
search of the house. It was almost 
dark when I found the street. It 
was in that part of the city that I 
had seen from the streetcar, but 
had never become familiar with. 
The family lived on the second floor 
of an apartment house that needed 
paint badly and smelled of poor 
plumbing facilities. I walked up the 
narrow stairs amid the blare of sev- 
eral radios each with different sta- 
tions playing, and a discord of 
voices, babies crying and dishes 
clashing. 

It was Lon’s mother, I presumed, 
who let me in. When her eyes be- 
came adjusted to the darkness of 
the hall, she stepped back in evident 
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surprise. I hastily explained who I 
was and why I had come. 

A pleased expression brightened 
her face and lit with happiness for 
a moment the swollen eyes. She 
motioned me inside. 

“Lonie often talked of you,” she 
ventured shyly. 

The air in the apartment was 
heavy with too many living in too 
small a space. There was evidence 
of great effort at neatness, but futile 
results—two rooms and six chil- 
dren! 

I was introduced, self-conscious- 
ly, to three people in the sitting 
room and bedroom combined who 
were seated by the coffin reading the 
Bible. It was a tiny coffin, poorly 
made, with gaudy chrome handles, 
but Lon looked rested and happy 
folded in with the white satin. His 
little dark hands were clasped 
prayerfully, and his full lips were 
parted slightly as though he were 
ready to break into song. 

In the corner touching the coffin 
was an orange crate on which Lon’s 
music had been neatly piled—his 
book of the opera and his new copy 
of Great Names Among Negroes. 
This last he had had no chance to 
read. 

The door opened quietly and a 
very tall dark man entered. He 
stopped abruptly when his eyes 
rested on me, fear, anger and won- 
der passing successively across his 
face. 

Mrs. Moss introduced him, “This 
is Lon’s father.” 

Impulsively I reached out to 
grasp the hand I expected to meet 
mine. There was an awkward mo- 
ment of silence. The big body stif- 
fened. Slowly the hand moved for- 
ward and I felt it touch mine, vague- 
ly and loosely. Unconsciously, I 
had embarrassed him. I had forgot- 
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ten that most white people do not 
shake hands with Negroes. 

Somewhere I had seen Lon’s fa- 
ther before. The heavy features and 
brooding eyes belonged somewhere 
in my past experience. In an in- 
stant I remembered a day on the 
Pico bus. I was going into the city 
when this man, dressed in clean 
working clothes entered the bus 
and took the only vacant seat left, 
next to a woman—the seat directly 
in front of me. There was a mo- 
ment of confusion, then the woman 
got up haughtily and stood con- 
spicuously in the aisle. The reason 
for her action was only too appar- 
ent. I saw the embarrassment on 
the man’s face. He half rose, 
thought better of it, turned toward 
the window and stared out. The 
seat beside him remained vacant the 
rest of the way. Remembering this 
and realizing how many times the 
insult must have been repeated in 
one form or another, I understood 
why a handshake was a challenge. 

Lon’s father shuffled over to the 
side of the room, sat down by the 
kitchen table, and buried his head 
in the evening paper. 

It is always difficult to find the 
right words at a time like this. 
The mother, her eyes weary; the 
five small children, bewildered by 
death; the father sullen and wary in 
his corner—they all seemed to be 
watching me, to be judging the sin- 
cerity of my visit. They were at 
once proud and happy that I had 
come because they had heard of me 
from Lon, but afraid and suspicious 
of me because I was white. 

If I could have poured out to that 
mother, the deep and genuine love I 
felt for her little boy, and the lone- 
liness I too would experience now 
that he was gone; perhaps she could 
have shared some of her burden 
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with me. But years—a lifetime— 
of being discriminated against had 
imprinted upon her the belief that 
no white woman could really love 
a little black boy. 

If I could have taken that father’s 
hand and told him that I had no 
prejudice, and that there were hun- 
dreds like me who judged a man by 
other qualities than color, I might 
have helped to destroy the sullen 
fear that made him want to hide. 
I wanted him to know that I had 
been ashamed of my race that day 
on the streetcar when the white 
woman had refused to allow him 
to sit beside her, but could I? How 
could I make up for the hundreds 
of daily insults that he and his peo- 
ple received? How could I convince 
him by words of what thousands 
had already disproved by action? 

I saw the watching eyes of his five 
children—mere babies whose hearts 
were already filled with apprehen- 
sion; babies who had learned even 
before their first words that they 
and the children of the white man 
must live in different worlds! I 
wanted so much to erase the suspi- 
cion, the fear, and to replace it with 
belief, with the security that nat- 
urally belongs to childhood. 

I wanted to say, “You could have 
sat beside me on the bus. And I 
know there were many others who 
would gladly have shared a seat 
with you.” And I heard the reply, 
“But I have no way of knowing 
whom to go to or whom to trust. So 
I trust no one, and lose my faith.” 

I wanted to say, “I didn’t know 
you were so poor. Lon didn’t tell 
me. ... I would have helped you.” 
And I heard, “We don’t want char- 
ity. We want justice and an equal 
chance. Look at this place. It is not 
fit for one person to live in. We 
were eight people, now seven, and 
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there are so few places where we 
are tolerated. Segregation keeps us 
in poor districts abandoned by the 
white man where we pay exorbitant 
rents to white landlords. Sometimes 
we get so tired and sick we lose all 
courage.” 

I was thinking, “But this is a fire- 
trap, it’s unsanitary.” And I heard, 
“Yes, but this district is seldom in- 
spected. We don’t complain because 
we have no other place to go, and 
anyway—who would listen?” 

Of all of these things I was only 
too well aware, but I couldn’t speak 
because there was a barrier between 
us—an unnatural barrier between 
brothers of the human race. It 
couldn’t be demolished by a few 
words. It would take time and co- 
operation from both peoples. I 
must be patient, but persevering, as 
they too must be patient and perse- 
vering. It would take many years 
of sincere effort to undo the wrongs 
of generations. It would take years 
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to win the confidence of a people 
forced to be distrustful, but I 
wouldn’t be alone. There were 
many—whole marching armies— 
who reached out to clasp the hand 
of the Negro. And when the cheers 
of the troops grew loud and strong 
enough, there would be dark hands 
reaching out to return the hand- 
clasp. This I knew, not propheti- 
cally, but as already tested and tried 
—for I had known Lonie. 

Wearily I dropped to my knees 
beside the coffin. There was little I 
could do, or say, at the moment to 
lift the cross of sorrow from these 
people, of which Lon’s death was 
but an added weight. The brown 
hands lay quiet on the dark blue 
suit, and the great heart of a little 
boy was still. 

“Sing, Lonie, keep singing in 
heaven, Lonie. There everyone will 
hear your voice, and the message of 
your heart—and you need not be 
afraid!” 


THY HEART MY HAVEN IS 


By KATHLEEN O’NEILL-BAILEY 


AKE me and break me: make me then, O Lord, 
That I who nothing am and nothing own— 
Save all my sins—might some day be restored 
In very truth to be Thy child alone. 


This coward self can never give Thee aught, 

So take from out my heart what grieves Thee there, 
And let no loves dethrone Thy love Who bought, 
With death, immortal life for my soul’s share. 


Thy countless gifts are mine to cherish here— 

Such gentle courtesies along life’s way— 

How shall I dread death’s night, who know Thee near 
Until there breaks the everlasting day... . 





CHURCH AND STATE IN AMERICA 


By VINCENT F. HoLpEN 
of the Paulist Fathers 


I’ 1932, Michael Williams pub- 
lished an interesting and factual 
volume entitled The Shadow of the 
Pope. It was the result and the 
aftermath of the campaign of Alfred 
E. Smith for the Presidency of the 
United States. During the tense 
days of that campaign, a flood of 
anti-Catholic literature had been 
let loose upon the American electo- 
rate. Mr. Williams succeeded in 
collecting an enormous mass of this 
material which he divided into two 
categories. One type, which by the 
way, was the larger portion, con- 
sisted of “the most obviously false, 
poisonously malignant, and often 
horrible charges against Catholi- 
cism ever fulminated against any 
body of men and women, the most 
despicable and fiendish criminals 
not excepted.” The other was of 
the more reasoned type, raising is- 
sues of unquestioned importance, 
dealing with fundamental princi- 
ples of religion and government. 
After an intensive survey of all this 
material, the author was inclined to 
believe that the future would see 
progressively “less and less” of both 
kinds of attack. 

Perhaps Mr. Williams was a little 
too sanguine. Improvement has 
not been too marked. Today, the 
Catholic Church is facing much the 
same sort of assault. True, it has 
diminished in intensity since the 
days of ’28, but it is none the less 
real. And again it is divided into 
the same two categories. We still 
have the scurrilous and viciously 


untrue slanders that poison unsus- 
pecting minds. I have a growing 
file of various forms of such litera- 
ture, printed not in 1850, nor in 
1900, but in 1947. Stories of “es- 
caped nuns,” “converted priests,” 
“shackled souls”—these and a host 
of similar instances fill its lurid 
and fantastic pages. I am not now 
interested in any refutation or ex- 
planation of this sordid mess. 
Rather, I am concerned with the 
attitude and the fears of those non- 
Catholics who, in all good faith, see 
the Catholic Church as a threat to 
the American form of life. They 


are alarmed at the growth not only 
in numbers but in power and pres- 
tige of Catholicism in the United 


States. They think they see the 
shadow of Rome descending upon 
American culture. 

The associate editor of The Chris- 
tian Century, Harold E. Fey, ex- 
pressed this fear in a series of arti- 
cles entitled “Can Catholicism Win 
America?” Taking various phases 
of Catholic activity, he wrote eight 
articles from November 29, 1944, to 
January 17, 1945, pointing out in 
rather restrained but not altogether 
accurate fashion what he consid- 
ered “the great danger.” In the last 
article he observed: “Through its 
officially sponsored teaching the 
Roman Catholic Church has avowed 
its intention to win America to obe- 
dience to Rome.” To achieve that 
end, Fey states that “Roman Catho- 
lic doctrine and the Roman Catho- 
lic organization are committed to 
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the radical modification of this basic 
freedom”—treligious liberty. 

A year later, May 8, 1946, the 
editor of The Christian Century, 
Charles Clayton Morrison, in an 
article “Roman Catholicism and 
Protestantism” returned to the sub- 
ject. He described Catholicism as 
“a self-enclosed system of power, 
resting upon the broad base of the 
submission of its people, whose sub- 
mission it is able to exploit for the 
gaining of yet more power in the 
political and cultural life of the 
secular community. .. . Its triumph 
in America would radically trans- 
form our culture and change the 
character of our democratic institu- 
tions.” 

In October of the current year, we 
find the formation in Washington 
of a nation-wide organization with 
the express purpose of insuring the 
separation of Church and State. The 
original meeting brought together 
such leaders as Dr. Joseph M. Daw- 
son, executive secretary of the Bap- 
tist Joint Conference Committee on 
Public Relations; Elmer E. Rogers 
of the Scottish Rite Masons; Dr. 
Charles Clayton Morrison of The 
Christian Century; Dr. Louie D. 
Newton, president of the Southern 
Baptist Convention; Dr. Samuel M. 
Cavert, general secretary of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches; and, of 
course, the Methodist Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam. To date, the group 
has not yet adopted a constitution, 
nor made a full, formal declaration 
of its aims. It did, however, place 
in a position of leadership, Bishop 
Oxnam who is perhaps more wide- 
ly known for his attacks upon the 
Catholic Church than for any other 
reason. 

Basically, behind all these moves 
and in all public utterances on this 
subject, we can discover almost a 
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conviction that there is a fundamen- 
tal antagonism between Catholicism 
and the American way of life, be- 
tween democratic liberty and our 
ideas of freedom. For this reason 
the vigorous and forthright Arch- 
bishop of Boston, Most Rev. Rich- 
ard J. Cushing recently took occa- 
sion to state clearly the attitude 
of Catholics in America on the sub- 
ject. In a stimulating and provoca- 
tive address, delivered to the Holy 
Name Convention in Boston early 
in October he declared, “Catholics 
find it unintelligible when people 
accuse them of resenting the separa- 
tion of Church and State in Amer- 
ica, or of wishing to alter or abolish 
any part of the American tradition 
of civil liberties. . .. They accept the 
Constitution without reserve, with 
no desire, as Catholics, to see it 
changed in any feature. They can 
with a clear conscience swear to 
uphold it.” Then, anticipating the 
objection that we are resigned to 
our present status only until the 
time that we grow powerful and 
strong enough to dominate, the 
Archbishop answers in the words of 
a great prelate and a great Amer- 
ican, Archbishop John Ireland: 
“Would we alter, if we could, the 
Constitution in regard to its treat- 
ment of religion, the principles of 
Americanism in regard to religious 
freedom? I answer with an emphatic 
No!” 

These ideas vigorously pro- 
claimed by Archbishop Ireland in 
1913 have to be repeated again in 
our own time. Why have they failed 
to register in the minds of our 
American countrymen? When we 
ask the question, we are answered 
by irrelevant references to the Mid- 
die Ages, to Henry II. prostrate in 
the snow at Canossa, to the Spanish 
Inquisition with, of course, no men- 
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tion of the Elizabethan Inquisition 
or the Puritanical Inquisition. It is 
not necessary to discuss what hap- 
pened in the past. Such discussion 
could only lead to crimination and 
recrimination. Anyone interested in 
this phase of the matter can find 
a concise, thoroughly historical pre- 
sentation in Dr. Pohle’s article on 
“Toleration” in Volume XIV. of the 
easily accessible Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia. 

But what about the other impor- 
tant and basic matter of Catholic 
opinion regarding separation of 
Church and State? Catholics in 
America are definitely characterized 
as opposed to that -separation. 
Hence the formation of a Protestant 
group to “insure the separation of 
Church and State.” Clearly this fea- 
ture of American life appears, at 
least to some, to be threatened. Who 
else could be the menace but the 
Catholics? Dr. Charles Clayton Mor- 
rison had previously declared: “The 
Roman Church detests the Amer- 
ican doctrine of the complete sepa- 
ration of Church and State” (Chris- 
tian Century, May 8, 1946). And 
his confrere in journalism, Harold 
E. Fey, wrote that Leo XIII. “con- 
demns the American system of sep- 
aration of Church and State” (Ibid., 
Jan. 17, 1945). If these statements 
were true, American Catholics 
would be put in the position of ad- 
hering to something which in prin- 
ciple the Church had condemned as 
wrong. Further, Catholic ecclesias- 
tics would be violating a tenet of 
moral theology in permitting a situ- 
ation to exist which they, in their 
own conscience, view as contrary to 
good. But Rome has not condemned 
the situation that prevails in this 
country. She did declare as false the 
universal proposition that “the 
Church must be separated from the 
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State and the State from. the 
Church.” Obviously the proposition 
condemned is that always and in 
every place and under all conditions 
there must be a complete divorce 
between Church and State. But we 
can conceive of situations and in- 
deed we can point to historical oc- 
casions when union of the two, par- 
ticularly the union described by Leo 
as “mutual co-ordination” had the 
most beneficial effects. As he put 
it: “This mutual co-ordination has 
a perfection in which all other 
forms of government are lacking, 
and from which excellent results 
would flow, were the several com- 
ponent parts to keep their place and 
duly discharge the office and work 
appointed respectively for each” 
(Italics added). But because such 
a situation of union is ideal, it does 
not mean that other forms are ut- 
terly wrong. No Pope or Congrega- 
tion has ever condemned the Amer- 
ican system. Leo XIII. in his en- 
cyclical letter to the American hier- 
archy on January 6, 1895, gave gen- 
erous praise to the attitude of our 
government and laws toward relig- 
ion. He wrote: “It gives pleasure 
to acknowledge [that] thanks are 
due to the equity of the laws which 
obtain in America and to the cus- 
toms of the well-ordered Republic. 
For the Church amongst you, un- 
opposed by the Constitution and 
government of your nation, fettered 
by no hostile legislation, protected 
against violence by the common 
laws and the impartiality of the 
tribunals, is free to live and act 
without hindrance.” I find it impos- 
sible to understand how any but a 
prejudiced mind could read into 
these words condemnation of the 
American system. True, the Holy 
Father added that it would be erron- 
eous to look upon the American 
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pattern as the ideal or to draw the 
conclusion “that it would be uni- 
versally lawful or expedient for 
State and Church to be, as in Amer- 
ica, dissevered and divorced.” It 
would be an intolerant American 
who would hold that because a situ- 
ation has proven itself for the best 
interests of all concerned in Amer- 
ica, it should be employed every- 
where. 

Catholics in America are primar- 
ily interested in the situation that 
prevails in our own United States, 
and we are perfectly satisfied with 
it. Archbishop Cushing made this 
very clear in his speech to the Holy 
Name men in Boston. He was echo- 
ing the sentiments, as he said “of 
25,000,000 Catholics in our own 
land” when he quoted the words of 
Cardinal Gibbons: “The separation 
of Church and State in this country 
seems to them the natural, inevita- 
ble and best conceivable plan, the 
one that would work best among us, 
both for the good of religion and of 
the State.” So, as Catholics, we do 
not merely tolerate this situation, 
we are one hundred per cent for it. 
As Archbishop Cushing noted: 
“Catholics love their country with 
the spontaneous love of all patriots, 
because it is their country and the 
source to them of untold blessings. 
They prefer its form of government 
to all others. They admire its insti- 
tutions and the spirit of its laws. 
They accept the Constitution with- 
out reserve, with no desire to see it 
changed in any feature. They can, 
with a clear conscience swear to 
uphold it.” Certainly then, as far as 
Catholics are concerned, our Amer- 
ican principle is entirely safe. Any 
fear that they are out to force union 
of Church and State is groundless. 


Is there any real foundation for 
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the fear that if Catholics ever gained 
the balance of power in this coun- 
try, and ever became a strong, pow- 
erful majority, they would be 
obliged in virtue of their principles 
to restrict religious freedom? Dr. 
F. Ernest Johnson of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Director of the Department 
of Research and Education for the 
Federal Council of Churches, in the 
November issue of Social Action 
published by the Congregational 
Christian Churches, appealed to the 
American Catholic hierarchy to 
make “an explicit and convincing 
disavowal of any intention to alter 
the structure of religious freedom 
embedded in the Constitution.” So 
far as I know Dr. Johnson is not as- 
sociated with the group “to preserve 
the union of Church and State.” He 
seems to be genuinely interested in 
clearing the atmosphere on _ the 
much confused subject of Church 
and State and seems convinced that 
such a statement would enormously 
improve a situation which has left 
non-Catholics suspicious and fear- 
ful. But apparently Dr. Johnson 
had not read Archbishop Cushing’s 
speech in Boston, or Cardinal Gib- 
bons’ article on “The Church and 
the Republic” published in The 
North American Review, March, 
1909, or Archbishop Ireland’s ad- 
dress of August 11, 1913, on “Cath- 
olicism and Americanism.” Fur- 
thermore, if Dr. Johnson were fa- 
miliar with Catholic teaching on the 
inviolability of constitutions con- 
firmed by oath, his fears would cer- 
tainly be removed. 

Dr. Pohle, the eminent theologian, 
states the Catholic position in his 
article on “Toleration” in the Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia: “If religious free- 
dom has been accepted and sworn 
to as a fundamental law in a consti- 
tution, the obligation to show this 
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tolerance is binding on conscience. 
The Catholic recognizes unreserved- 
ly the inviolability of constitutions 
confirmed by oath, of traditional 
laws, and regular religious com- 
pacts, because a breach of the con- 
stitution, of allegiance ...is a 
grievous sin and because the Chris- 
tian moral law prescribes fidelity to 
the State as an obligation strictly 
binding in conscience.” Certainly, 
this teaching applies to the Cath- 
olics in the United States. Our Con- 
stitution guarantees freedom of re- 
ligion. It is a fundamental law in 
our American government. Clearly 
then, we would be obliged to main- 
tain it. 

As for the condition that would 
prevail if the great majority of citi- 
zens were Catholic, consider the 
new Constitution of Ireland. This 
Constitution which became opera- 
tive on December 29, 1937, states 
in Article 44: “The State acknowl- 
edges that the homage of public 
worship is due to Almighty God. It 
shall hold His name in reverence 
and shall respect and honor religion. 
The State recognizes the special po- 
sition of the Holy Catholic Apostolic 
and Roman Church as the guardian 
of the Faith professed by the great 
majority of its citizens.” Eire is 
more than ninety per cent Catholic. 
The Constitution continues: “The 
State also recognizes the Church of 
Ireland, the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland, the Methodist Church in 
Ireland, the Religious Society of 
Friends in Ireland, as well as the 
Jewish congregations and the other 
religious denominations, existing in 
Ireland at the date of coming into 
operation of this Constitution. Free- 
dom of conscience and the free pro- 
fession and practice of religion are, 
subject to public order and moral- 
ity, guaranteed to every citizen. The 


State guarantees not to endow any 
religion. The State shall not impose 
any disabilities or make any dis- 
crimination on the ground of re- 
ligious profession, belief or status. 
Legislation providing State aid for 
schools shall not discriminate be- 
tween schools under the manage- 
ment of different denominations, 
nor be such as to affect prejudicially 
the right of any child to attend a 
school receiving public money with- 
out attending religious instruction 
at that school.” 

What about the situation in much 
maligned Spain, known as a tradi- 
tionally Catholic country? Richard 
Pattee, a Consultant on Internation- 
al Affairs for the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, who spent 
three months in Spain, mingling 
with people of all walks of life, has 
a report on this subject of non-Cath- 
olic minorities in Spain (Brooklyn 
Tablet, Oct. 18, 1947). He quotes 
Article 6 of the Constitution which 
reads: “No one shall be disturbed 
because of his religious beliefs nor 
in the private practice of his faith.” 
Then he details Churches and the 
operation of their activities. 

In view both of official Catholic 
teaching and of established fact, the 
United States has nothing to fear in 
the nature of a change of our re- 
ligious freedom clause, should Cath- 
olics ever become a powerful major- 
ity in this country. The Catholic 
Church is not wedded to any one 
form of government. Pope Leo XIII. 
made this clear when he wrote: 
“*There is no power but from God.’ 
The right of command, however, is 
not in itself linked to any one form 
of government. It may take this or 
that form, provided only that it be 
of a nature to insure the general 
welfare. ...No reason is there why 
the Church should prefer one form 








of government to another, provided 
the form that is chosen be just in 
itself and favorable to the common 
good. Therefore, the rules of justice 
being duly observed, the people are 
free to adopt that form of govern- 
ment which befits their temper or 
best accords with their traditions 
and customs.” 

Guided by this teaching, Catholics 
in this country have emphatically 
protested that they do not seek or 
desire any change in the democratic 
plan of government. No matter how 
numerous they might become, no 
matter how powerful at the ballot 
box, there is no provision in Cath- 
olic teaching which would direct 
them away from our democratic 
form of life. Nor is there anything 
whatsoever in Catholic theology that 
would require them to follow the 
direction of pope or bishop in a 
purely civil matter. It is ridiculous 
to assume that they would have to 
select candidates at the dictation of 
the hierarchy. I have been told that 
the statement was recently made by 
a Protestant minister in New York 
City, that Catholics receive in their 
churches sample ballots, and that 
the names of those to be voted for 
are checked. When I heard this 
report, the words of Archbishop Ire- 
land recurred to my memory: “To 
priest, to bishop, or to Pope, who— 
I am willing to consider the hypoth- 
esis—should attempt to rule in mat- 
ters civil and political, to influence 
the citizen beyond the range of their 
own orbit of jurisdiction, that of 
the things of God, the answer is 
quickly made: ‘Back to your own 
sphere of rights and duties, back to 
the things of God!” (Address: “Ca- 
tholicism and Americanism” deliv- 
ered in Milwaukee, Aug. 11, 1913.) 

The basis for this spontaneous 
and forceful reaction is found in 
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official teaching. Leo XIII. made it 
clear in his Encyclical on the 
“Christian Constitution of States” 
when he said: “The Almighty has 
appointed the charge of the human 
race between two powers, the eccle- 
siastical and the civil; the one being 
set over divine, the other over hu- 
man things. Each in its kind is 
supreme, each has fixed limits 
within which it is contained, limits 
which are confined by the nature 
and special object of the province of 
each.” 

The Church has no desire to med- 
dle in purely civil matters. Pope 
Pius XII. stated this in his Encyc- 
lical on the “Function of the State 
in the Modern World.” He referred 
to the divinely appointed task given 
by Christ to the Church to spread 
His doctrine and to mold men’s 
minds according to His precepts. 
This activity of the Church, the 
Pope added, arouses a suspicion 
that it will shake “the foundations 
of civil authority or usurp its rights. 
Against such suspicions, We sol- 
emnly declare with Apostolic sin- 
cerity that .. . any such aims are 
entirely alien to that same Church, 
which spreads its maternal arms to- 
ward this world not to dominate but 
to serve. She does not claim to take 
the place of other legitimate author- 
ities in their proper spheres, but 
offers them her help after the exam- 
ple and in the spirit of her Divine 
Founder.” 

Papal pronouncements, such as 
these, do more than assure us that 
our American way of life is not in- 
imical to Catholic teaching. They 
provide principles which bind us in 
conscience not only to uphold our 
Constitution but to see to its pres- 
ervation. It is because of these 
principles so clearly enunciated by 
the Vicar of Christ on earth that 
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American Catholics are astonished 
at the attitude entertained by some 
of their fellowmen regarding the re- 
lationship between Catholic Faith 
and our American Constitution. 
To all objections and hesitations 
whether sincere or feigned, they an- 
swer in the words of Cardinal Gib- 
bons: “American Catholics rejoice 
in our separation of Church and 
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liberty and binds together priests 
and people in a union better than 
that of Church and State. Other 
countries, other manners; we do not 
believe our system adapted to all 
conditions; we leave it to Church 
and State in other lands to solve 
their problems for their own best 
interests. For ourselves, we thank 
God we live in America where re- 


State. ... We know the blessings of ligion and liberty are natural 
our present arrangement; it gives us _ allies.” 
VALE 


By ETHEL LAMPREY JORDAN 


T night, from out the labyrinth of thought 
With sudden certainty this truth emerged, 
And even as wind before the dawn, converged 

And swept across the taut strings of my heart: 


This road is only wide enough for one, 

Two may not journey side by side this way 
Lest, stumblingly, beset with deep dismay 
Their banners, touching dust, are trodden on. 


If this must be, and be it must, I know, 

Let me stand here and say good-by—good-by, 
With dignity and grace; nor weep nor sigh— 
Bending a long look to store in memory; so 


With courage strong, and banner lifted high 
That all the winds of heaven may fling it free, 
Let me go forward in faith, unfalteringly— 
Nor turn a listening ear to wait your cry. 


What matter that with every falling leaf 

I die a myriad deaths? All winged things 
Must flutter down at last; and other springs 
May bring rebirth from death of quiet grief. 





THE MAN WHO KNEW UNCLE REMUS 


By M. Wuitcoms HEss 


667F justice be done him, Joel 

Chandler Harris will be known 
to the future as the supreme inter- 
preter of the American Negro in his 
most attractive period of develop- 
ment,” an English professor and 
authority on the Negro character in 
American literature said about two 
decades ago.t As we will cele- 
brate next year the centenary of 
his birth, it is only fitting that we 
pay tribute to Harris as a “consis- 
tent realist” (in the professor’s 
phrasing) in his psychological por- 
trait of the Negro. For if Uncle 
Remus typifies an era and a race 
in a particular historical setting he 
is none the less a distinct personage 
to whom both heredity and environ- 
ment are alike incidental. His hu- 
mor, kindliness, and keen insight 
belong wholly to himself; and in 
the Harris portrait appears a uni- 
versal human type, whose race is as 
much an accident as the period he 
lived in, and a very high type of per- 
son indeed. 

Just as in the Meno Plato reveals 
an untutored slave’s native ability 
to understand geometry, so has Har- 
ris revealed in the Uncle Remus 
tales another kind of slave’s capa- 
city to understand his world and 
the people init. Uncle Remus shows 
himself as clever as his ever-re- 
sourceful Brer Rabbit in his choos- 
ing to remain in the family he had 
served so long rather than to be left 
by emancipation more helpless and 


1 “The Negro Character in American Litera- 
ture,” by John Herbert Nelson, Ph.D., in the 
Bulletin of the University of Kansas, 1926. 


friendless than any slave. Another 
Harris character who is little known 
to the modern reader but who was 
Harris’s own favorite (and here is 
shown something of the writer’s 
true compassion) is “Free Joe,” 
whose life was ruined by freedom. 
“Having no owner,” we read of him, 
“every man was his master. He 
knew that he was the object of sus- 
picion and therefore all his slender 
resources (ah! how pitifully slen- 
der they were) were devoted to 
winning, not kindness and appre- 
ciation, but toleration.” Misunder- 
stood and unwanted, he was found 
finally in the woods, dead, his hat 
off, his head bent “as if he had 
bowed and smiled when death stood 
before him, humble to the last.” 
There were many such Free Joes; 
but Harris at least loved and under- 
stood them—as he did those who 
were wise enough to remain, like 
Uncle Remus, with their “families.” 
For the Southern Negroes had 
been Harris’s good friends from 
childhood on; and Uncle Remus 
was, of all those Harris had known 
(and in his words), a “human syn- 
dicate.” 

Joel Chandler Harris was born 
nearly a century ago, December 9, 
1848, in Georgia, the state that 
Theodore Roosevelt said “has done 
a great many things for the Union, 
but has never done more than when 
she gave Joel Chandler Harris to 
American literature.” His early en- 
vironment was anything but liter- 
ary and his own formal schooling 
ended when he was twelve. That he 
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was desperately poor as a youth, 
half-orphaned, growing up in a rich 
and cultured milieu, has been sup- 
posed by some of his biographers 
to account for his interest in, and 
lifelong love for, the Negro as being 
himself lowly and unfortunate, but 
more especially as _ befriending 
young Harris when he needed 
friends. But from Harris’s own ac- 
counts we know that his towns- 
people had unusual “intelligence of 
the heart” and that the white popu- 
lation was democratic in the finest 
sense. No chilling wind of snob- 
bery ever blew on him; his mother’s 
friends were among the best people 
of Eatonton and saw to it not only 
that Joel’s tuition was paid at the 
village school but also that he was 
surrounded by kindness and good- 
will in those days when he was, as 
he later wrote, “too young to know 
anything of the difficulties of life 
or the troubles that inhabit the world 
by right of discovery or possession.” 
His understanding of the Negro grew 
out of no partiality shown him in 
early youth; it was on an exact par 
with his understanding of any other 
human being. 

What has been called “Harris’s 
“college course” was almost five 
years long and an extraordinarily 
excellent one, rigorous and realistic 
as it was. For, shortly after he end- 
ed his public schooling at Eatonton, 
young Joel, happening to read of a 
new weekly paper to be edited by a 
plantation owner, eagerly applied 
for a job as printer’s devil, and got 
it. Editor J. A. Turner, the man 
who started Harris’s career, mod- 
eled his unique paper, the Country- 
man, on the Rambler and the Spec- 
tator. (The initials in Turner’s 
name stand for Joseph Addison.) 
The boy became a member of the 
Turner household and the protégé 
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of the “Master of Turnwold Plan- 
tation,” whose ability in forestry 
and botany, literary criticism and 
journalism, made him remarkable 
in that remarkable era of Southern 
gentlemen, a “miscellaneous gen- 
jus” as Harris named him. The 
large Turnwold library included 
many encyclopedias, and its four- 
thousand volumes ranged in con- 
tents from Shakespeare and Milton 
to ornithology and other sciences; 
and its riches were the young as- 
sistant printer’s who made the 
most of them. He began writing for 
the Countryman, anonymously at 
first, but soon with signed para- 
graphs; and the earliest thing print- 
ed over his by-line (which occurred 
when he had just passed his four- 
teenth birthday) reveals the child 
as father to the man who wrote 
Uncle Remus. The essay was called 
“Grumblers” and the imagination 
and humor in it are matched with 
shrewd perception into life and 
men. Note the following luminous 
comments (from what was said to 
be the translation of original re- 
search by Haroun al Raschid’s 
“justly celebrated Grand Vizier, 
Hopandgofetchit” on grumblers in 
the book “Tellmenow Isitsoornot”) : 
“These men who are dissatisfied 
with the state in which God had 
placed them are mostly idlers and 
vagabonds, though they are formed 
of all classes—the rich, the poor, 
the black, the white, and all.” 
“These,” the essay continues, “are 
a distinct race of the genus homo. 
Their dialect has a monotonous 
nasal twang, sometimes loud and 
emphatic, at others low and moan- 
ing. Their grammars indicate a 
frequent use of the pronoun we and 
such interrogations as these: ‘What 
shall we do?’ and ‘How are we to 
live such times as these?’ They use 
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such interrogations as these with 
great redundancy.” 

When the Countryman folded at 
the end of the war, Harris went to 
work on other newspapers in Macon 
and New Orleans and later at For- 
syth, Georgia, where his original 
editorials secured him a post on the 
Savannah News. From that paper 
he went to the Atlanta Constitution 
where he remained a quarter of a 
century. He was thirty-two years 
old when, like Byron, he woke to 
find himself famous with the Uncle 
Remus sketches, written first as 
stopgaps for his paper. Their popu- 
larity was immediate and great; 
and so was Harris’s surprise at it. 
For the Uncle Remus stories surely 
illustrate a point Plato never tired 
of making: that no one enters the 
temple of art by the aid of art. Har- 
ris always looked on his fame as a 
kind of humorous accident and 
himself as a “cornfield” writer; but, 
a reporter on the life he knew, he 
was also a poet whose artistry is as 
spontaneous as that which it por- 
trays. Knowledge of one’s subject 
is no less fundamental than sup- 
pression of technique devices. And 
Harris knew the Negro of his day 
so well that he thought in the dia- 
lect. “It has a fluency all its own,” 
he said once of the medium in which 
he was past master; “it gives a new 
coloring to statement, and allows of 
a swift shading in narration that 
can be reached in literary English 
only in the most painful and round- 
about way.” 

Few in the reading world the globe 
over have not heard of or read the 
Uncle Remus stories. The legends 
ran like wildfire from America to 
England, France, Germany, Aus- 
tralia, India, Japan, Africa. The 
series has become almost as well 
known as Aesop’s Fables, and far 


more loved. Why not? The per- 
sonality of a born philosopher and 
wit in whom an ounce of heart- 
knowledge outweighs tons of book- 
learning pervades the stories wheth- 
er that philosopher is thought of as 
the author or the one who tells old 
animal tales to the little boy. For 
the insights expressed are, of course, 
Harris’s, and in a double sense. If 
Uncle Remus like the character in a 
Browning monologue, reveals his 
own temper constantly (through 
his interspersed comments and 
stage-settings given his _ stories 
which make for such lifelikeness), 
and if his real matter is not the 
plantation folklore with which he is 
so fully supplied but his own per- 
ceptions of psychological traits in 
human beings (traits which animals 
are used to illustrate much better 
than humans) we still must see the 
man who draws aside the curtain 
on the scene both as living in his 
character and presenting him. 

And whoever thinks of Brer Rab- 
bit as representing the Negro ideal 
(as one who must get the better of 
a master class through craft and 
guile) in these stories misinterprets 
Uncle Remus altogether; for, as he 
says, “Folks can’t play no tricks ner 
get even wid der neighbors, widout 
hurtin’ somebody’s feelin’s, er 
breakin’ some law er nudder, er 
gwine ’ginst what de preacher say.” 
Indeed he is insistent on this point: 
“I don’t like deze yer tales "bout 
folks, no how you kin fix um.” But 
in presenting human traits, as sym- 
bolized by animals, showing that the 
weak use crafty strategems justifi- 
ably against their stronger enemies 
and even that duplicity and open 
trickery may be thus employed as 
weapons against viciousness or 
might-without-right (as shown, for 
example, in Brer Rabbit’s superior 
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cunning in dealing with Brer Wolf 
and Brer Fox or Brer Elephant and 
Brer Bear), the storyteller imputes 
other motives to the human per- 
sonality besides the primal urge to 
“get even” as factors that must be 
taken account of. Nor is to take ac- 
count of them any simple matter. 
In the words quoted above Uncle 
Remus actually shows himself a 
psycho-philosopher as subtle and 
sure as Kierkegaard and on the 
same order. Harris once posited his 
own type of Ezistenz philosophy 
when he said that culture is of no 
value unless it is used “as a cat 
uses a mouse”; and we see in Uncle 
Remus’s idea that “folks” are pro- 
hibited by nature from breaking 
laws or, more importantly, hurtin’ 
somebody’s feelin’s,” an ethical cul- 
ture standard of a high type but one 
without too much worth either in 
life or literature as a mere general- 
ity, or as abstracted from the com- 
plex of personality traits. 

The author of Uncle Remus, mild 
as he was, had pronounced opinions 
from the days he worked on the 
Countryman (whose slogan on the 
masthead was “Independent in 
everything—neutral in nothing’) 
until his last Christmas editorial in 
the Constitution. In that editorial 
he expressed the hope that no ma- 
terialist would ever destroy in the 
minds of children “the budding 
faith in things unseen, the kindling 
belief in things beyond their knowl- 
edge.” For Harris truly believed in 
soul, was very sure of God. As his 
old friend, J. W. Lee, a Methodist 
minister, said in his memorial ser- 
mon, Harris’s religion pervaded his 
life as health pervades a strong 
man’s body. His adored Catholic 
wife and children had, of course, 
no little effect in shaping that life; 
and it was theirs and Harris’s own 


joy that he came into the Church 
two weeks before he died, by an in- 
tention expressed years earlier, but 
the fulfilling of which was delayed, 
as he said, by his long unfortunate 
habit of putting things off. He died 
on July 3, 1908, and was buried 
from St. Anthony’s Church; the 
Requiem Mass was celebrated by 
Father O. N. Jackson who had bap- 
tized him. 


Like his newspaper-writer prede- 
cessor, Margaret Fuller, Harris was 
a literary critic of considerable 
power; and he expressed his views 
fearlessly. He was charmed by 
Newman’s writings, both by the 
content and the beauty of his style. 
His great dislike for Zola and his 
imitators was based on a conviction 
that sordid realism merely excites 
vulgar curiosity and for that rea- 
son tends to deteriorate both life 
and literature. The writer of Uncle 
Remus and the New England ideal- 
ist had like literary and, what is 
perhaps the same thing, moral 
standards for young persons’ read- 
ing. Both believed that youths could 
be best guided by addressing their 
higher natures; further, both saw 
the worth of human beings so clear- 
ly that they could afford to take no- 
tice of their faults. 

The independence of his judg- 
ment in literary matters is: shown 
in his bold championship of Henry 
James when that novelist was 
neither understood nor appreciated. 
“The American critics,” he said a 
half-century or so ago, “will finally 
have to take account of Mr. James, 
and they will be compelled to 
change their attitude .. . It is im- 
possible to deny that it [James’s 
style] is strangely subtle in the 
wonderful light it throws on the 
characters that Mr. James chooses 





to depict.” The present Henry 
James revival is proof enough of 
the truth of the Harris prophecy. 
But none of James’s characters will 
ever be known or loved to such an 
extent as Uncle Remus has been— 
Uncle Remus, mysterious and path- 
etic as the human soul is mysteri- 
ous and pathetic, yet clothed with 
a powerful tenderness—who was 
still best known and loved by Joel 
Chandler Harris. 

The careful critic quoted at the 
opening of this paper declares that 
Uncle Remus is truly one of the 
great products of American litera- 
ture. No other writer, he said of 
Harris, ever came so close to the 
Negroes in spirit or shared so much 
of their sympathy or saw them so 
much at their best; and with that 
lifetime loving interest and com- 
panionship was joined Harris’s own 
sympathy and understanding, his 
modesty, his humor, his healthy 


intellect and extraordinarily keen 
perception and memory not only of 
what he saw and heard but of the ac- 
companying words and actions. We 
are assured that Harris was so uni- 
formly excellent in his reporting re- 
alistic Negro dialogue that, through 
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volume after volume, any page of 
his work will show the greatness of 
his mastery. For he knew Negro 
life “with a thoroughness never sur- 
passed and perhaps never equalled.” 
And it is the high literary excellence 
of Harris’s work that calls forth 
the critic’s honest tribute. “Harris,” 
Professor Nelson finds, “was at 
heart a poet. Here and there in his 
pages one runs across passages of 
surprising beauty which flash out 
all the more forcibly because they 
are embedded in prose marked by 
simplicity and directness. His 
style suited perfectly his material, 
and so well did he blend excellent 
material with simple dignity, direct- 
ness of expression and sincerity of 
feeling that his best books have be- 
come classics.” And nothing would 
surprise the man who knew Uncle 
Remus more than the above factual 
estimate. For both in private con- 
versation and in print he called 
himself an ordinary newspaper man 
who had made a literary venture or 
so but did not for that reason con- 
sider himself a man of letters. Yet 
he stands alone in his field and is 
proclaimed one of the most able 
writers the world has ever known. 


ET us face the fact that what the world must have is a fuller cul- 
tivation of those qualities which are best termed spiritual. What- 
ever we may think as to their origin, as scientists, we should no 
longer sneer at them; for on their strength depends our own survival. 
Man leads a double life, of mind and spirit. If mind is suspect, as 
in religious fanaticism, man may become a creature only of his in- 
stincts; if spirit is suspect, as today when scientific materialism car- 
ries such authority, he is in danger of degenerating into a selfish 
and soulless mechanism. To be a whole man, he must cultivate both 

parts of him. .. . Only whole men can save the world today. 

—Epmunp W. Sinnott, Director of Yale Sheffield Scientific School. 





The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 


as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





APOSTOLATE IN 


gener would you do if, walking 
down Main Street in a small 
North Carolina town one afternoon, 
you saw three girls standing on the 
back platform of a station wagon, 
and heard them singing “You Are 
My Sunshine”? Would you pass by 
the curious townsfolk who were 
beginning to gather? Or would you 
stop and listen? 

The strains of “Mother Beloved” 
and “The Bells of St. Mary’s” fall 
upon your ears. You decide it must 
be some sort of revival meeting. A 
large sign on the side of the station 
wagon reads “Catholic Church Ex- 
plained—Rosary College Girls,” and 
never having seen a Catholic before, 
you pause at a safe distance and 
wait for something to happen. 

One of the girls is speaking now. 
She says you might like to know 
about some of the things Catholics 
believe, and why they believe them. 
She announces that her group will 
be here all week and will give two 
talks each evening, after which you 
may ask questions. It sounds rea- 
sonable to you, so you stay. The first 
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girl steps down from the platform, 
and another takes her place. She 
seems to talk directly to you, ex- 
plaining how sorry she feels when 
she has displeased a friend, and how 
she longs for forgiveness. Then she 
tells why Catholics go to confession. 
You always thought that Catholics 
paid to have their sins forgiven. 
Maybe you will ask her about that 
when she is finished. 

A third young college girl speaks 
about the Pope. Is she saying that he 
can’t make a mistake? When the 
first girl returns to answer ques- 
tions, your neighbors have thought 
of quite a number. 

“If the Pope is perfect, why does 
he have to pray?” 

“You said that the Catholic 
Church has been in existence for 
almost 2,000 years. Where has it 
been?” 

“The Bible says women should be 
silent in the churches. How about 
you girls preaching in public?” 

“Do you believe in the baptism of 
the Holy Ghost and the gift of 
tongues? 
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“Are we keeping the right Sab- 
bath?” 

Soon you see a man in a black suit 
and a white Roman collar. You had 
seen priests in the movies, but never 
before in real life. He too addresses 
the crowd from the back of the sta- 
tion wagon, explaining the mission 
of love, inviting you to visit a Cath- 
olic church, urging you to meet the 
two Sisters who are sitting inside 
the automobile. Then the girls pass 
among your neighbors, distributing 
pamphlets. Accepting one, when 
you learn that there is no charge, 
you glance at the title and quickly 
stuff “The Truth About Catholics” 
into the nearest pocket, to leaf 
through in your spare time. 

So these are Catholics! You never 
shook hands with one until today! 

That might have been your ex- 
perience as a North Carolinian, had 
you been present when the Catholic 
Church “rolled into town.” 


This is the thirteenth year that 
street preaching has been carried on 
in the South by the Catholic Evi- 
dence Guild of Rosary College, River 
Forest, Illinois. For the past six 
years, the work has been concen- 
trated in St. John’s Mission, North 
Carolina, a parish covering eight 
counties with a total area of 3,500 
square miles. The North Carolina 
towns visited this summer by the 
three students and two Dominican 
Sisters were Canton, Sylva, Frank- 
lin, and Murphy. The girls had 
been instructed by the Reverend 
William Quinn of Chicago in a 
Catholic Evidence course at the col- 
lege. 

Most important in preparation for 
the street-speaking tour was the 
subject matter of the speeches. Nine 
topics were decided upon: The 
Church, Purgatory, the Bible, Con- 


fession, the Pope, Heaven, Prayer, 
the Ten Commandments, and the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. Each girl 
chose three of these and was expect- 
ed to be able to answer the questions 
that would arise. 

When the speaker delivered a 
talk, she could watch the inevitable 
expressions of curiosity, bewilder- 
ment, and skepticism, which fol- 
lowed various statements. The re- 
actions to Prayer were many and 
varied: 

“You know that God is every- 
where. He is in your own soul. He 
accompanies you wherever you go. 
(One gentleman stops abruptly 
while crossing the street, so startled 
with the possession of this knowl- 
edge that he stays to listen.) He 
wants you to talk to Him. After all, 
prayer is conversation with God. 
(The newcomer, one foot on the 
curb, places his hand on a nearby 
telephone pole.) Talk to Him in the 
morning, during the day even 
though you are busy, and at night 
before you fall asleep. This sort of 
prayer is not to be taken as short 
doses of medicine. You can’t take 
a double heaping tablespoonful at 
the start and decide that you'll need 
no more. If your own physician 
directed you to take a certain medi- 
cine for the rest of your days, it 
would not be his fault if you ne- 
glected that duty and endangered 
your health. (His gaze never leaving 
the street-preacher, the man, evi- 
dently a farmer, takes a seat on the 
curb next to an open-mouthed spec- 
tator.) St. Paul tells us to pray al- 
ways, and to pray without ceasing. 
We must pray right up to the mo- 
ment of our death, because the doc- 
tor, God, has prescribed it.” (Giving 
in to the sun’s unrelenting rays, the 
North Carolinian leans back against 
the telephone pole, tilting his black 
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hat over his eyes, and folding his 
hands in front of him in the atti- 
tude of prayer.) 

In non-theological language the 
elements of prayer are further dis- 
cussed, and Catholic doctrine is pre- 
sented to the group. They may re- 
alize the necessity of prayer and 
discard the idea “I am saved,” which 
is prominent in certain sections. 
Many believe that they will go to 
heaven regardless of the life they 
lead, because they have already 
“been saved by the blood of the 
Lamb.” 


As three uninitiated  street- 
preachers, we faced our first public 
appearance with fear and trembling. 
Although we were accompanied by 
the pastor, the Reverend Ambrose 
Rohrbacher, and a gratifying num- 
ber of parishioners who traveled the 
eleven miles to Canton as our moral 
support, we did not know what to 
expect. Imagine our surprise when 
the Reverend J. Paul Byron, garbed 
as a mountaineer for the evening, 
answered our call for questions with 
“Where in the good book does it say 
that a priest can forgive sins?” The 
other assistant, the Reverend Fran- 
cis A. McCarthy, similarly clad, was 
engaged in conversation with a 
stranger who “knew all about 
priests” and who stated he could tell 
a priest when he saw one. In Sylva, 
we encountered a Baptist preacher, 
who told us that the devil had given 
him a paint brush and enough black 
paint to cover the side of the build- 
ing against which he was leaning. 
Using wild gestures and raising his 
voice, he was able to draw scores 
of passers-by until we were the cen- 
ter of a crowd which blocked the 
entire sidewalk. He denounced wo- 
men’s make-up, emphasizing how 
surprised our mothers would have 
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been, had we been born with bright 
red nails and lips. Our gentle re- 
minder that he was not born wear- 
ing a hat would not change his con- 
victions. He declared that neither 
he nor any of his congregation 
would dare to be found in a movie 
theater on the Day of Judgment, but 
in the next breath, he claimed sal- 
vation by the knowledge that his 
name was already written in indel- 
ible ink in the Heavenly Book of 
Gold. 

One stranger presented us with 
free samples of spot remover, cigar- 
ette lighters, mechanical pencils, 
and dish mops; a few young men in 
Franklin and Murphy requested 
dates, or invited us to tent meetings, 
a teen-aged girl invited us to her 
home, notwithstanding her mother’s 
disapproval. All whom we met 
seemed interested in us, and seldom 
did we witness expressions of ha- 
tred toward the Catholic Church. 

Ignorance of the Church’s teach- 
ings is common. The aim of street- 
teaching is that knowledge of Cath- 
olic doctrine be gradually instilled 
into the non-Catholic mind. With 
3,000 Protestant churches and one 
Catholic parish, the eight extreme 
western counties of North Carolina 
present a vast field for missionary 
activity. Of a population of 160,- 
000 approximately eighty profess 
the Catholic religion, only ten of 
these being native adult Catholics. 

Within St. John’s parish there are 
ten mission stations: St. John the 
Evangelist Church at Waynesville, 
St. Joseph’s Church in Bryson City, 
and eight in private homes. Mass is 
said every Sunday in five towns 
and the remaining five can have 
Sunday Mass but once a month. The 
total Easter collection for the parish 
barely covers the cost of gasoline 
used by the three priests in travel- 
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ing to say Mass on that one day; 
the farthest town is 114 miles from 
Waynesville, the location of the 
rectory. St. John’s possesses the 
only Catholic school from Asheville 
on the east to Chattanooga on the 
west, and from Knoxville on the 
north to Atlanta on the south, an 
area of 25,000 square miles with a 
population of over one million. The 
school is unique in that of 263 
pupils, only 41 are Catholics. All 
grades are represented, from kin- 
dergarten through high school, and 
over two hundred have enrolled in 
the music department. 

Baptists are the most numerous 
of the many Protestant sects, but 
one also finds Methodists, Seventh- 
Day Adventists, Jehovah’s Witness- 
es, and Presbyterians. A number of 
self-appointed ministers have per- 
mission to give street-corner ser- 
mons regularly, and walk up and 
down the sidewalk in front of stores, 
shouting the salvation of souls. 
Catholics who appear on the scene 
talking religion in a calm and dig- 
nified way are regarded as oddities. 

It is impossible to state the re- 
sults of the street-speaking venture 
undertaken by the Rosary College 
girls. Perhaps some seeds of truth 
will have fallen upon fertile soil, 


but conversions are not expected in 
so short a time. The very fact that 
Protestants speak to Catholics on 
friendly terms is a big step toward 
an understanding, and a breaking 
down of prejudice. Catholics are 
considered trespassers in estab- 
lished Protestant communities, and 
as outsiders have great difficulty in 
making converts. One non-Cath- 
olic family had attended the annual 
outdoor talks for five consecutive 
years in Sylva, and admitted com- 
ing at first with ill-will toward the 
Church. Now, in the sixth year, 
they have asked for instructions. 
Such a case is rare. “The Holy Ghost 
breathes where He wills”; some will 
accept the truth, and others will ig- 
nore it. 

One cannot participate in this 
mountain apostolate without deriv- 
ing definite spiritual benefits. The 
experience of hearing four Masses a 
day in Waynesville will always be 
treasured, as will the unusual priv- 
ilege of attending Mass in a private 
home. We left North Carolina with 
a grim realization of the work yet 
to be done, and the words of Father 
McCarthy echoing behind us, “Keep 
the faith—you will, after you have 
been down here.” 

MaRIAN RAUTH. 
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THE DRAMA 


By EuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER Wyatt? 


THE HORROR OF HATRED 


ERTAINLY the niece of Circe was 

no ordinary woman but, like many 
brilliant women before and after her, 
she fell irrationally in love with 
beardless young Jason who had just 
graduated from the very select acad- 
emy of the learned old Centaur, 
Chiron. It must certainly have made a 
stir in Colchis, the barbarian State on 
the Black Sea, now Georgia, when the 
good ship, Argo, appeared with Or- 
pheus playing on the prow, Jason in 
his leopard skin at the rudder and Her- 
cules, Theseus and Castor and Pollux 
among the oarsmen. But it was Jason 
with his naive enthusiasm and beauty 
who completely absorbed Medea. An 
expert in drugs and magic, Medea 
showed the boy how to yoke the fiery 


oxen; how to plant the dragon’s teeth 
and save himself from the crop of war- 
riors; and it was she who stole for 
him, her Father’s most precious treas- 


ure—the Golden Fleece. In his inno- 
cence, however, Jason didn’t realize 
that the most hazardous of all his ad- 
ventures was to elope with a sorcer- 
ess! Did he warn her that in Greece 
marriage with a barbarian was illegal? 
In any case, she boarded the Argo and, 
to help Jason’s career, murdered his 
Uncle as well as her own brother. Then 
she settled down contentedly in Cor- 
inth and bore Jason two children, but 
the leader of the Argonauts was spoiled 
for humdrum domesticity and, feeling 
the world was still in ransom for him, 
was not surprised when fortune again 
held out her hand to him in the form 
of a lovelorn maiden. This time, it 
was Creusa, daughter of the King of 
Corinth. 


1 After looking over my own notices last 
month, while recalling the many rather bitter 
reservations of other reviewers, I feel I owe 
my readers a rather damaging admission—I 


just can’t keep myself from enjoying the 
theater! 


Marry my daughter, said Creon and 
I will make you my successor. A bar- 
barian wife? Pfui—you’ve done all 
you need for her in bringing her to 
Greece! 

The play opens on Medea’s betrayal. 
“IT don’t know how much Greek wo- 
men will endure?” she cries to the 
friends who come to console her while 
the old nurse shudders at what may be 
brewing in the mind of her mistress. 

Creon, who had far more sense than 
Jason, appreciated the danger of 
Medea’s presence and ordered her into 
immediate exile, and it takes all her 
guile to win herself a day’s respite. 
Before the day is nearly spent, Creon 
and his daughter meet death under 
circumstances of brutally cunning hor- 
ror. 

Robinson Jeffers, who has made a 
modernized version of the tragedy, 
condensing the long speeches and sim- 
plifying the chorus, has concentrated 
his effort, as did Euripides in making 
credible Medea’s final act of vengeance 
—the immolation of her children. It 
is Jason coming to her as a complacent 
bridegroom that makes her face the 
fact that instead of having her love 
betrayed by a hero, her “hero” is noth- 
ing but a contriving, fatuous cad, and 
her pride reels under a blow that sus- 
pends her ordinary emotions. “Am I 
to look in my sons’ eyes and see Ja- 
son’s forever?” She had been able to 
sacrifice father and brother for love, 
now hatred can do even more. “I 
loathed you more than I loved them,” 
she screams when she denies Jason 
the right to see the boys’ bodies. 

Judith Anderson plays Medea with 
an emotional sweep, a variety of ges- 
ture and inflection which makes it a 
transcendent performance. Her Medea 
is the haughty savage subservient 
through passion, who, placing herself 
in the control of Hecate’s dark power, 
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transforms even her natural instincts 
into evil. It is such an appalling part 
and must make such an emotional de- 
mand upon the actress that one won- 
ders how Miss Anderson can endure 
the strain of it. 

John Gielgud, whose direction pro- 
vided Miss Anderson with the proper 
framework, is also playing temporar- 
ily the part of Jason until Dennis King 
takes it over. Gielgud’s Jason is the 
original stuffed shirt, the popular poli- 
tician, too self-centered to appreciate 
his own lack of decency. Albert Hecht 
is kingly as Creon and Grace Mills very 
understanding as the leader of the 
chorus. Florence Reed is superb as the 
old Nurse from Colchis and, very prop- 
erly, Jeffers has given to her the de- 
scription of the bride’s and Creon’s 
death agony. The set is more in keep- 
ing with Colchis than airy Corinth but 
the view and the sound of the sea are 
dramatic. Jeffers’ verse is free and 
modern, terse and direct and what a 
boon to the theater after the contorted 
versifications of Gilbert Murray. 

Here is a bit from Murray’s chorus: 


“Death cometh, though no man pray 
Ungarlanded, unadorned, call him 
not thou.” 


Here is Jeffers: 


“Unhappy one, never pray for death, 
never pray for death 
He is here all too soon.” 


It was Miss Anderson who asked 
Robinson Jeffers to make this free ver- 
sion from Euripides for her to play. 
Their collaboration is crowned in the 
production, where even a New York 
audience, flinging self-consciousness 
away, shouts Bravo!—At the National. 


THe WIinstow Boy.—The “boy” 
couldn’t have reached our shores at a 
more appropriate moment when our 
own Bill of Rights is on its special 
peripatetic exhibit. It was Alexander 
Woollcott who first brought to the at- 
tention of the American public the true 
story of the Archer-Shee case in which 
a father wrecked his own health and 
the family fortune to vindicate his 


small boy’s honor and instituted legal 
proceedings which culminated in a 
division of Parliament over a five shill- 
ing postal order. The case involved the 
rights of the individual against the 
power of the State, and who can say 
if the struggle waged in the English 
courts was not as important in the an- 
nals of democracy as any battlefield? 
When the Royal Naval Academy at 
Osborn accused Arthur Winslow, a boy 
of twelve, of stealing a postal money 
order on circumstantial evidence and 
summarily dismissed him, and the 
Lords of the Admiralty upheld the de- 
cision, the only recourse left was an 
appeal to the Crown and in a stormy 
session of the House of Commons, ap- 
proval was given for the case of Wins- 
low vs, Rex which meant ultimate vic- 
tory. So little did it all mean to young 
Arthur, once his Father believed him 
innocent, that while Commons was de- 
bating his case, he was happily enjoy- 
ing a movie! 

Terence Rattigan has left it to the 
screen version to visualize the actual 
story and reviews the facts from the 
family’s viewpoint in their Kensington 
sitting-room, leaving the description 
of the climax in Parliament to an old 
family servant who carried off admir- 
ably her role as Greek messenger. The 
story is kept within domestic grooves 
with the deeper implications beneath 
the surface and the only scene with 
melodramatic coloring is the very stir- 
ring one at the close of Act I. when the 
famous barrister, Sir Robert Morton, 
interrogates the boy. The careful char- 
acterization and skillful arrangement 
of the scenes sustain the suspense in 
the action. 

First acting honors go to Alan Webb 
as Mr. Winslow whose tart humor, 
quick sympathy, strong spirit and in- 
tegrity combine to make a portrait of 
a gentleman who is an honer to his 
country. The boy’s sister is the only 
other member of the family who shares 
her father’s conviction about the im- 
portance of their case; she is a suffra- 
gette and willing to make more of a 
sacrifice than her father wants to ask 
of her. Valerie White plays her with 
fine honesty. Frank Allenby as the 
legal poseur, Sir Robert, keeps his 
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tongue in his cheek and his feet firmly 
planted in a part which is a veritable 
trap for “hamming.” It’s small wonder 
that this same production was so popu- 
lar in London. As a matter of history, 
the Winslow “boy” was returned to 
Osborn and killed two years later in 
the First World War.—At the Empire. 


An Inspector CALuis.— “It’s every 
man for himself, my boy—remember 
that,” says Mr. Birling, mill owner and 
former Lord Mayor of Brumley in the 
English Midlands, to his future son-in- 
law over a bottle of port in the com- 
fortable year of 1912. And just then the 
maid announced the Inspector. 

“You'll find us a very respectable 
family,” said Mr. Birling affably, but 
by the time the Inspector had finished 
with the Birlings this statement fell 
pretty flat. Yet how could the suicide 
of a poor working girl involve five of 
the most socially prominent of Brum- 
ley’s citizens? That is where Mr. 
Priestley, speaking through the Inspec- 
tor, shows his prescience. The play 
has the same basic idea as one called 
Lost Horizons which ran briefly in 
1934 whose theme was the interlock- 
ing pattern of our lives, but where 
Lost Horizons called for a large cast, 
many sets and a complicated design, 
Priestley has now contrived to confine 
his fable to one room and six char- 
acters. Yet the answer to “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” is delivered with 
shattering effect. 

Two years ago, An Inspector Calls 
was on John Golden’s production list 
with Leo G. Carroll; they were dubi- 
ous of a play whose action is mainly 
psychological. It is now produced by 
Courtney Burr (once responsible for 
Sailor Beware) and directed by Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke with Melville Coop- 
er adding substantial comedy values as 
the ex-Lord Mayor. Tom Mitchell con- 
tributes a quietly forceful Inspector 
who, without ever seeming to do it, 
naturally dominates the proceedings. 
Two stepbrothers, sons of Gladys 
Cooper and the late Philip Merivale, 
are the younger men with a particular- 
ly telling performance by John Buck- 
master (Cooper). Rene Ray and Doris 
Lloyd are excellent as mother and 
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daughter, Miss Ray having been espe- 
cially selected by Sir Cedric to play 
the girl who understands the Inspec- 
tor far better than her elders. 

An Inspector Calls is an absorbing 
play, easily Priestley’s masterpiece; a 
play with such deep undercurrents 
that it can’t easily be forgotten. Stew- 
art Chaney has framed it in a set which 
is as dramatically right as it is pic- 
torially effective. An Inspector Calls 
has also one of the most arresting last 
lines in the current theater.—At the 
Booth. 


Tue Drum Crrcire.—Middle age 
jealousy of youth is the theme of Van 
Druten’s latest play and he has been 
fortunate in procuring for the role of 
the sour professor of history, Leo G. 
Carroll. Mr. Van Druten has drawn a 
morose picture of the stuffy college on 
the Welsh border whose stodgy edu- 
cational methods are hedged about by 
prejudice and suspicious Puritanism. 
The younger men on the faculty feel 
the narrow circle closing in on them 
and are anxious to escape. Professor 
White takes out his bitterness over his 
own stuffy and unprofitable career in 
a peculiarly disgraceful persecution of 
some young lovers. Not until the girl 
is nearly driven to suicide does White 
begin to appreciate the enormity of his 
conduct; then in a rather pitifully 
heroic way he castigates himself by 
resigning and is left facing a jobless 
future with an invalid mother. 

To me, Mr. Van Druten confuses the 
main issue rather unnecessarily by . 
having the girl, at the end, confess to 
the one sympathetic faculty wife that 
she and the boy have actually been 
guilty of the lapse of which Professor 
White has accused them. Young Mrs. 
Maddox tells her to be sure to keep it 
a seeret but not to be ashamed of it. 
Does Van Druten suggest that co-edu- 
cation is full of pitfalls? that the sus- 
picious attitude of the college authori- 
ties drove the young people into sin- 
ning—or that chastity is only impor- 
tant to the loveless or the barren? That 
youth and love are a law unto them- 
selves is the philosophy of The Voice 
of the Turtle. Sin has more serious 
consequences in The Druid Circle but 
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that is because the action takes place 
in the 1920’s. If the author should ever 
read this review, I can hear him say- 
ing, “Another Puritan... .” 

The play is written with Van Dru- 
ten’s usual wit and intelligence, and 
the cast, led off by Carroll, are the best, 
with honors going to the veteran Mrs. 
Griffies in an extraordinarily striking 
sketch of Professor White’s mother. 
Merle Maddern and Lillian Bronson 
excel in other character parts; Neva 
Patterson is sympathetic as the nice 
bride and Susan Douglas and Aidan 
Turner are the boy and girl. Van Dru- 
ten’s direction and Stewart Chaney’s 
sets both deserve praise. That Mr. Car- 
roll is able to keep his Professor from 
being hissed at the end is the triumph 
of an actor who really understands 
his characters.—At the Morosco. 


THE First Mrs. Fraser.—Eighteen 
years is an astoundingly long life for 
the average comedy. St. John Ervine’s 
has matured gracefully although it 
must be admitted that a twice divorced 
man was a much more questionable 
character a quarter of a century ago 
in England than at the moment in the 
U. S. A. where Reno divorces have 
blunted the odium of corespondent. 

Janet Fraser has always been for- 
tunate in her casting, originally with 
Marie Tempest and Grace George and 
now Jane Cowl with her pleasantly 
skillful comedy. Mr. Fraser is a tough- 
er proposition. The man who forced 
his wife of twenty years standing to 
divorce him so that he could marry a 
girl of nineteen and who comes back 
to his real wife for sympathy when the 
girl wants to chuck him for the heir 
to a marquisate, isn’t any more appeal- 
ing to an audience than to his own 
children. A. E. Matthews somehow 
managed to get away with him but 
Henry Daniell has a harder time of it. 
While admiring Mrs, Fraser’s fidelity, 
one can’t help rejoicing that Mr. Fraser 
discovers he has a most eligible rival. 
Fraser is just about as obtuse as Jason 
—lucky it was for him, he had married 
no Medea! 

This revival of The First Mrs. Fraser, 
directed by Harold Young, establishes 
a new record of economy, for Gant 


Gaither announces that his production 
costs are not over $12,500 and that in- 
cludes a quite sumptuous drawing- 
room by Charles Elson which also con- 
tains a surplus alcove, with many pic- 
tures, etc., which has no significance 
in the action. Two attractive younger 
players also make their first New York 
appearances, Emily Lawrence and Lex 
Richards.—At the Shubert. 


EpitH PraF and her Continental En- 
tertainers——A wisp of a woman in a 
short black dress, great sad eyes, a 
wide mouth, pale face framed in riot- 
ous auburn hair, Piaf seems indeed 
the other end of the century from the 
elusive perfectionism of a Music Hall 
singer like Yvette Guilbert. There is 
small change of mood in Piaf’s songs; 
very little modulation of the strong 
strident voice; few gestures. Her bal- 
lads are about the poor working-girl 
whose lover, if faithful, is usually dead 
or gone to the War. One variation is a 
plea to “Monsieur Saint Pierre” to be 
kind to a girl whose life hasn’t been too 
easy—or too good. The power of Piaf 
lies in the tensile quality of her emo- 
tion as taut as a rubber band stretched 
to the snapping point. 

The Continental Entertainers are 
some vaudeville acts collected during 
her tours in Sweden, Italy and Greece 
which fulminate unexpectedly in the 
joyousness of Les Compagnons de la 
Chanson. They are nine former Chas- 
seurs Alpins, with the most unusual 
faces, who recreate some old songs in 
ways that are as witty as unique. In- 
dividual artists of pantomime, their 
drill work and timing are precise and 
one wonders how they can improve 
upon the song about the bear who be- 
came Lord Mayor or “Margoton,” or 
the doll who fell down a well, until 
they begin on Au Clair de la Lune, 
first as it might be rendered by an 
American swing band—then a sym- 
phony orchestra and last a Cossack 
chorus. To judge from the clamor of 
the audience, Les Compagnons will be 
detained in America for some time. 
They are the immortal effervescence 
of French wit.—At the Playhouse. 


Tus Time TomMorrow.—lIt is splen- 
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did to have the Theater Guild resume 
their original policy of giving serious 
plays a hearing; it is sad that Jan de 
Hartog’s Dutch drama is so confused 
and jerky as to baffle completely the 
efforts of a new and inexperienced 
director. Cancer research—the wast- 
age of war—the ruthlessness of science 
—the discovery of penicillin are com- 
bined with the strange case of a young 
girl who, by her X-ray films, should be 
dead of T.B. but who is still walking 
about, doing a great deal of talking 
and having visions of the future. She 
also has a message she wants to give 
the world about immortality. The old 
scientist, who investigates her through 
hypnosis, decides that it is love or 
what he calls the “mating instinct’ 
which keeps her alive and that she 
will dissolve at her first kiss—which 
she does. 

The script is repetitious and the 
dialogue particularly inept and ugly 
when it comes to the girl. Two scenes 
in the laboratory stand out in high re- 
lief. The rest of the story is told in 
retrospect and only Sam Jaffe as the 


old doctor seems capable of coping 
with it. Ruth Ford plays the girl, with 
a flat voice and no inner sense of con- 


viction. Supposedly hovering on the 
borderland between life and death, her 
performance was as lacking in imag- 
ination as sympathy. John Archer, so 
forceful in the laboratory, also went 
flat in all his love scenes. 
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Mr. de Hartog’s play seems the voice 
of a war weary and suffering gener- 
ation, and one can only hope that his 
vague musings on immortality have 
brought comfort to himself as well as 
his hero. The most luminous part of 
the production were the sets by Her- 
bert Brodkin.—At the Barrymore. 


For Love on Money.—The drawing- 
room comedy having passed through 
the penthouse stage has now settled 
down in living-rooms—this one is in 
Great Neck, L. I., where a newly wid- 
owed stage celebrity receives as an 
unexpected guest a drenched little 
girl looking for a telephone. From 
dentist’s assistant, this waif with more 
principles than parents, wins a post 
as private secretary and virtue tri- 
umphs when she rescues the leading 
man from his scheming leading lady. 
But, if virtue is in the ascendant in the 
plot, vulgarity rules the dialogue. The 
only deserving notice of the play is 
that it offers bright opportunity for 
the first appearance of June Lockhart 
(daughter of Gene L.) who is natur- 
ally and exuberantly young and de- 
lightful. Vicki Cummings is smart as 
the predatory actress and John Loder 
is the famous Preston Mitchell. “Oh, I 
know a boy in Omaha called Mitchell 
Preston—he’ll think it funny when I 
tell him you nearly have his name,” 
says the dentist’s assistant to the great 
man.—At the Henry Miller. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


May, 1943 


OKLAHOMA! — Always at The St. 
James. 


March, 1944 


THE VoIcE OF THE TuRTLE.—The 
most dangerous play in respect to 
morals for many years.—At the Hud- 
son, 


December 


Harvey.—Still popular at The Forty- 
eighth Street. 


March, 1946 


Born YESTERDAY.—A racketeer who 
ruins his racket by educating his girl 


is the subject of a lively and rowdy 
farce.—At the Lyceum. 
June 


CaLL Me MIsTER.—A gay and agree- 
able revue by ex-service men and girls. 
At the Plymouth, 


July 
ANNIE Get Your Gun.—Great fun 
with Ethel Merman.—At the Imperial. 
December 


Happy BirtHpay.—A farce in a beer 
garden in Newark which is virtually 





Helen Hayes’ monologue.—At_ the 


Broadhurst. 
February, 1947 


Frnran’s Rarnsow.—Delightful mu- 
sicale about a leprechaun who follows 
his stolen crock of gold to the U. S. A. 
Clever satire and dancing but marred 
by a stupid joke.—At the Forty-sizth 
Street. 


Joun Loves Mary.—Amusing light 
comedy by the author of Dear Ruth.— 
At the Music Boz. 


BurLesque.—Neither the old com- 
edy nor Bert Lahr are “up our street.” 
—At the Belasco. 


April 


Bricapoon. — An imaginative musi- 
cale of the Scottish Highlands with 
dances by De Mille. Received Critics’ 
Award.—At the Ziegfeld. 


June 


A Youne MAn’s Fancy.—Silly farce 
about a junior co-ed camp.—At the 
Cort. 


July 


IcETIME OF 1948.—Reasonable in 
price, decent and just the same as ever. 
—At the Center. 


November 


ALLEGRO. — Much heralded _ballet- 
musicale by Rodgers and Hammerstein 
with décor by Jo Mielziner and chore- 
ography by Agnes de Mille. Not in the 
Oklahoma!-Carousel class but a whole- 
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some American show with Act I. far 
outstripping Act II—At the Majestic. 


Tue Herress.—Brilliant adaptation 
of Henry James’s Washington Square 
in which Wendy Hiller gives a fine 
performance as the awkward girl vic- 
timized by an adventurer, and her re- 
venge. The excellent cast includes 
Basil Rathbone and Patricia Collinge. 
Jed Harris is to be congratulated on 
the production.—At the Biltmore. 


MAN AND SUPERMAN. — Maurice 
Evans’s own production with himself 
as John Tanner is Shaw at his wittiest. 
The company, the sets and the cos- 
tumes all combine to make this bril- 
liant entertainment.—At the Alvin. 


CoMMAND  Dscision. — Compelling 
drama of the Air Force written from 
the standpoint of the Generals. Paul 
Kelly has been rightly starred in it 
since the opening. The rest of the cast 
are up to his standard. We deeply re- 
gret the profanity in this unusually fine 
play.—At the Fulton. . 


Music 1n My Heart.—A conservative 
operetta based on Tchaikovsky’s com- 
positions with good voices, glowing 
staging by Hassard Short and ballets 
by Ruth Page. In spite of adverse re- 
views it will probably be a successor 
to the Song of Norway.—At the Adel- 
phi. 


Hieu Button SHoEs.—A gay little 
musicale laid in Brunswick, N. J., di- 
rected by George Abbott with sets by 
Oliver Smith, costumes by Miles White 
and dances by Jerome Robbins includ- 
ing a hilarious Mack Sennett ballet.— 
At the Century. 
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A Hunprep THOUSAND WELCOMES! 


On Christmas Eve a multitude of 
new stars blaze from coast to coast of 
Ireland. They shine on the wind-swept 
hills of Iar Connacht; they twinkle 
above the surges of Donegal and in the 
soft shadows of Wicklow woods; they 
line the banks of the broad Shannon 
from sea to source and mark the course 
of the Blackwater. Single stars cast 
radiance upon every winding path on 
mountain and hill, clusters of them 
light every crossroads and village, con- 
stellations blaze in every town and 
city. On every sea cape, by every 


stream and lake, amid the mountains 
and on the plains, they gleam through 
the dusk—the Irish stars of Christmas, 
the great Christmas candle shining in 
the window of every home, lighting 
the land for the angels to guide the 


Christ Child thither. ... 

Those stars burn through the hours 
of the night until they pale with the 
coming of the dawn—the dawn of 
Christmas Day. All the land is wrapped 
in wonderful silence, hushed as if in 
motionless expectation of the coming 
of the King. Silver frost, like a veil of 
fairy lace, transforms and beautifies 
the somber browns of winter; crystal 
jewels hang on tree and heather, and 
gleam in lowly valley and on towering 
mountain. 

The Mass bells break the silence and 
fill the land with music. In answer to 
their call, through the fields, along 
the canals, by road and boreen and 
meadow path, multitudes, with hearts 
aflame, hasten, as the shepherds has- 
tened through Judean fields on the 
first Christmas, to kneel before their 
Savior. 

From altar rail to door, they fill the 
church, that stands a blaze of light for 
the whole countryside to see and re- 
joice at. “Venite exultemus!” — the 
song of God’s angels, that filled with 
joy the hearts of the Judean shep- 


herds, rings out and fills the hearts of 
these Irish shepherds of Christ with 
joy as they kneel before His altar. 
And the whole-souled, unrestrained 
appreciation of the tremendous hon- 
our that God is conferring upon them! 
One feels far away from earth and 
on the borderland of heaven. Great 
waves of prayer go rolling through 
the church and break in _ ecstasy 
around the altar, while the air is 
filled with low exclamations of love, 
that speak of a faith full of under- 
standing and devotion. ... 

There is a custom in some parts of 
Ireland at the consecration that is in- 
describably affecting. When the warn- 
ing bell rings, vocal prayer ceases, all 
heads bend low, and a solemn silence 
reigns over all. The bell again rings, 
telling of the accomplishment of the 
miracle, and that God is in their midst. 
Then an astonishing act takes place. 
Like the steady rush of a deep torrent, 
whose quiet flow hides irresistible 
strength, in the presence of their divine 
King, the pent-up love of those adorers, 
bursting all barriers, breaks out. The 
whole congregation, as one man, with 
swift uplifting of bowed heads, looks 
towards the altar, and, moved by one 
impulse, cries in low tones that are 
startling in their dramatic intensity, 
“Cead mille failthe, Ahirna, cead mille 
failthe, Ahirna.” 

—From The Soul of Ireland. By W. J. 
Laney SJ. (London: Harding & More). 
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THe CHURCH IN PORTUGAL 


To Our Lady of Fatima the Portu- 
guese attribute many of the blessings, 
both spiritual and material, that have 
come to their country in recent years. 
The Republic which so long perse- 
cuted the Church and the Fatima pil- 
grims vanished in the anarchy of 1926. 
Three generals, amid popular acclaim 
took ever the government, and by 
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various steps set up the dictatorship of 
Salazar which has since ruled the 
nation. It is not within the scope of 
this work to appraise any existing 
political regime. Whatever else may 
be said for or against the present gov- 
ernment at Lisboa, it has at least main- 
tained peace and order; hence the 
Church, purified by persecution, has 
found time for recuperation and res- 
toration, for training new priests, 
building seminaries, bringing lapsed 
Catholics back to the fold. Tremen- 
dous progress has been made in many 
ways under a new and vigorous hier- 
archy. 

Yet there is much evidence to sup- 
port the fears of Sister Maria das 
Dores that her people have not done 
nearly enough by way of reparation 
for the blasphemies and indifference 
of former times. After all the marvels 
of Fatima, only 4,000,000 out of almost 
8,000,000 Portuguese pretend to be 
Catholics in any sense of the word. 
There are hardly more than 3,000 
priests—about one for each 1,300 pro- 
fessing Christians. The pdroco of 
Vimiero, birthplace of Mr. Salazar, 
told me that he usually had but 150 
out of a population of 1,200 at his 
Sunday Mass. In the large cities there 
is bitter anti-clericalism, and much 
Communistic activity. Churches are 
still closed at sundown for fear of 
desecration; nuns do not dare appear 
on the streets in their habits; and the 
Salazar government still retains some 
of the church property confiscated by 
the Republic. Mr. Salazar limits his 
practice of the Catholic faith to a 
barely discernible minimum; and as 
one of his officials said to me, “It is 
a mistake to call our regime Catholic. 
So far as the Church is concerned we 
are neutral.” This neutrality has 
helped in one way. However, when 
the clergy tried to extend Catholic Ac- 
tion to aid the underpaid and under- 
fed workers, they were told in no un- 
certain terms to confine their labors 
to “spiritual” affairs. They are not 
allowed to apply the social principles 
of the great encyclicals of Popes Leo 
XIII and Pius XI. They are not per- 
mitted to make any effective appeal 
to the anti-clerical masses in the cities. 
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The Voz da Fdtima stands almost 
alone against a financial empire ruled 
from London when it warns the rich 
that in paying starvation wages they 
court the very red ruin they fear. 

Nevertheless the priests and people 
are grateful for such freedom as they 
have received, and hope that the rest 
will follow in time. They are especially 
thankful that their country escaped 
the harrowing experiences of Spain in 
1936. Anticipating the reign of terror 
that began there in July, 1936, and 
fearing its spread throughout the pe- 
ninsula, all the Portuguese bishops 
made a solemn vow at Cova da Iria 
as early as May of that year, that if 
Our Lady protected their land from 
war and red revolution they would 
return to make a public thanksgiving. 
This promise they kept at the great 
national pilgrimage of May 13, 1938, 
amid scenes of incredible rejoicing. 

There were similar manifestations 
in the subsequent years, when many 
had become convinced that Our Lady 
of Fatima had saved Portugal from 
World War II, as she had told the 
children she would. When the twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary of the apparitions 
was celebrated on May 13, 1942, a 
telegram came from Pope Pius XII 
with his blessing to all the pilgrims, 
and to Portugal. Before the end of 
that year he consecrated the entire 
world to the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary in the presence of 40,000 per- 
sons at Saint Peter’s in Rome. Thus 
the Fatima devotion overflowed the 
boundaries of the terra de Santa Maria 
and became worldwide. 

—From Our Lady of Fatima. By Witt1usM 

Macmillan 
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THE WHEAT oF Gop 


Tue Christian Church was the prin- 
cipal target for the parting strokes of 
a Hellenic dominant minority which 
turned savage in its death-agony; for 
this dying pagan ruling class refused 
to face the heart-rending truth that it 
was itself the author of its own down- 


fall and destruction. Even in articulo 
mortis it tried to salvage a last shred 
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of self-respect by persuading itself 
that it was perishing as the victim of 
a dastardly assault on the part of the 
proletariat; and, since the external 
proletariat was now marshalled in 
formidable war-bands which were 
able to defy or elude the Imperial 
Government’s attempts at retaliation 
for their galling raids, the brunt fell 
upon the Christian Church, which was 
the master institution of the internal 
proletariat. Under the test of this or- 
deal the sheep of the Christian fold 
were divided unequivocally from the 
goats by the challenge of being called 
upon to make the tremendous choice 
between renouncing their faith or 
sacrificing their lives. The renegades 
were legion—indeed their numbers 
were so great that the problem of how 
to deal with them became the burning 
question of ecclesiastical politics as 
soon as the persecutions came to an 
end—but the tiny band of martyrs 
was spiritually potent out of all pro- 
portion to its numerical strength. 


Thanks to the prowess of these heroes 
who at the critical moment stepped 


forward from the Christian ranks to 
bear their witness at the cost of life 
itself, the Church emerged victorious; 
and that small but noble army of men 
and women have received no more 
than their due meed of fame in being 
remembered in history as “the mar- 
tyrs” par excellence, in antithesis to 
“the traitors” (traditores) who deliv- 
ered up the holy scriptures or the 
sacred vessels of the Church at the de- 
mand of the pagan Imperial authori- 
ties. 

It may be objected that here is mere 
cowardice on the one side and pure 
courage on the other, and that this 
illustration is of no use for our present 
purpose. So far as the truants are 
concerned we have no material for 
replying to this charge; their motives 
are buried in ignominious oblivion; 
but for the motives of the martyrs 
there is abundant evidence to prove 
that something more—or less, if the 
reader prefers—than sheer disinter- 
ested courage was the mainspring of 
their inspiration. Men and women en- 
thusiastically sought martyrdom as a 
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sacrament, a “second baptism,” a 
means of forgiveness of sins and a 
secure passage to Heaven. Ignatius of 
Antioch, one of the notable Christian 
martyrs of the second century, speaks 
of himself as “the wheat of God” and 
longs for the day when he shall be 
“ground by the teeth of wild beasts 
into the pure bread of Christ.” 

In our own modern Western World 
can we discern any traces of these 
two antithetical ways of social be- 
haviour? Assuredly we can put our 
finger on a portentous modern West- 
ern act of truancy in “la trahison des 
clercs”; and the roots of this treason 
spring from a depth to which the 
gifted Frenchman who coined the 
phrase might perhaps hesitate to trace 
them—though he has virtually con- 
fessed how deep-rooted the mischief 
is by choosing the medieval ecclesias- 
tical name to denote and indict our 
modern “intellectuals.” Their treason 
did not begin with the pair of treason- 
able acts which they have perpetrated 
within living memory—a cynical loss 
of faith in the recently established 
principles, and a nerveless surrender 
of the recently won gains, of Liberal- 
ism. The truancy which has given 
this latest exhibition of itself was set 
on foot, centuries earlier, when the 
“clerks” repudiated their clerical ori- 
gin by trying to shift the rising edifice 
of our Western Christian Civilization 
from a religious to a secular basis. ... 

If we cast our eyes some four hun- 
dred years back and then focus them 
on the patch of Western Christendom 
which is known as England, we shall 
there see in Thomas Wolsey—the pre- 
cociously modern-minded clerk who 
pleaded guilty, in the hour of his po- 
litical disgrace, of having served his 
God less well than he had served his 
king—a truant whose truancy was 
shown up in all its blackness, less than 
five years after its ignominious end, 
by the martyrdom of his contempo- 
raries, Saint John Fisher and Saint 
Thomas More. 


—From A Study of History. By 
J. Torynser. Abridgement by D. C. 
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NATIONALIZATION OF INDUSTRIES 


Even when nationalization is moral- 
ly legitimate, the article [by A. de 
Marco, S.J., in the Civilta Cattolica, of 
September 7, 1946, in explanation of 
the papal letter of July 10, 1946, sent 
to M. Charles Flory, President of the 
Semaines Sociales de France] con- 
tinues, it is not without its disadvan- 
tages. These may be outweighed by 
considerations of the public interest, 
but they exist none the less. In large- 
scale modern industries the worker is 
a cog in the productive machine, and, 
we may add, the growing importance 
of personnel managers is a clear sign 
that employers are coming to realize 
the need for countering the deperson- 
alization of the great mass of em- 
ployees. Nationalization of an indus- 
try tends to increase this depersonal- 
ization, because, no matter how fer- 
vently they are assured that the fac- 
tory, mine, railway, and sc on, where 
they work belongs to the nation, em- 
ployees know, or soon discover, that 
their employer is the State, that ab- 
stract and impersonal reality, armed 
not only with economic power but 
with political power too. They be- 
come, to a certain extent, militarised. 

When nationalization is not restrict- 
ed to a few industries but extends to 
all, or the greater part, of the means 
of production, we have what the ar- 
ticle calls “the supercapitalism of the 
State,” an essential element in a totali- 
tarian policy, since State-domination 
of the national economic forces is the 
prerequisite to State-domination of the 
entire life of its citizens in every de- 
partment, including those of con- 
science, religion, education and the 
law. This is the new absolutism, much 
more far-reaching than the old, which 
contented itself with strictly political 
despotism. In the name of social jus- 
tice and a more equitable distribution 
of wealth, the whole people passes 


from economic bondage under the lib- 
eral capitalist régime to the twofold 
slavery, economic and political, im- 
posed by the supercapitalist State. 
Under modern conditions this is an 
ever-present threat to the existence of 
a democratic régime, and those who 
believe in democracy should realize 
that in the Catholic Church they have 
a strong ally in their resistance to to- 
talitarianism, whether of the Right or 
of the Left. 

In view of this authoritative article, 
it would be quite unjustifiable to in- 
terpret the papal letter to M. Flory as 
an outright condemnation of all na- 
tionalization of property, even if the 
letter itself, with its phrase “even 
when morally licit,” were not clear 
enough to any careful reader, as it cer- 
tainly is. The letter is obviously not 
to the taste of those who maintain that 
nationalization of an industry can do 
nothing but good; and still less is it 
acceptable to those who would like to 
see the State extend its ownership and 
control of the means of production, 
distribution and exchange as fast and 
as far as possible, i.e., to collec- 
tivists. ... 

The Pope has made the Catholic at- 
titude towards the nationalization of 
enterprises quite clear. Like his pre- 
decessors, he firmly rejects the idea 
that there is something anti-social 
about the private ownership of any 
means of production, with the logical 
corollary that the State should take 
over the whole, or the greater part, of 
industry. Such a policy can only 
smooth the path for Leviathan, the to- 
talitarian State, and the enslavement 
of its citizens. He would have the own- 
ership of capital more widely spread, 
by a social policy designed to en- 
courage small and medium enterprises. 
But he is not blind to the consequences 
of industrial and financial develop- 
ment in the last few decades. Great 
agglomerations of capital resources, 
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often corporately owned, have been 
formed, the control of which is in 
the hands of relatively few individ- 
uals who exercise enormous power 
throughout the world... . 

That the State is not justified in re- 
maining indifferent in face of these 
problems was part of the message of 
Quadragesimo Anno, which explicitly 
mentioned nationalization as a mor- 
ally legitimate method of preventing 
individuals from exercising power to 
the injury of the community. It is this 
line of thought which Pius XII has 
continued and developed. If the pub- 
lic interest is threatened by the devel- 
opments of the property system, the 
State must intervene to provide a rem- 
edy. Should there be no other practi- 
cable remedy but to nationalize some 
industry from which the threat pro- 
ceeds, it is the duty of the State to ex- 
propriate the private capitalists, pay- 
ing such compensation as is fair to 
them and to the community in the con- 
crete circumstances. In a word, the 
State should nationalize only in the 
last resort, and not regard it as either 


the ideal or even the normal policy for 
bringing an industry into harmony 
with the requirements of public wel- 


fare. That it cannot be, for the rea- 
sons already mentioned; not the least 
of which is that the economic system 
is so interdependent that in the logic 
of things the nationalization of even 
one industry tends to provoke pres- 
sure for the nationalization of others, 
and so to build up the totalitarian 
State. 


—Lewis Watt, in The Month (London), 
September, 1947. 


= 
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CIGARETTES Buy ANYTHING 


Most towns [in Germany] appear to 
be destroyed beyond repair, and yet 
people insist in staying in what were 
once, to them, familiar surroundings. 
They roam far and wide, tramp along 
the -highways, travel on the running- 
boards of the few trains, sleep on the 
dirt floor of the station so as to catch 
the early train (and be the early bird), 
cling to the outside of trams, carry 
sacks, packs and—always—their at- 
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taché cases. They are on the move in- 
cessantly. Yet they return to their 
cellar, their bunker, the remainder of 
the ruin that once was a house. Their 
currency is not meat or something else 
of essential value: it is “smokes.” Ciga- 
rettes buy anything. Three cigars build 
a roof—I have seen it myself. One 
cigar produces a bag of coal. A packet 
of cigarettes entitles you to a journey 
right across Germany. (No, this is not 
3s. 4d.: to a B.A.O.R. man it is 9d. for 
twenty.) Again, this is a symbol of 
Germany today: their eagerly-sought 
currency goes up in smoke. To one 
visitor at least the sight of a man 
smoking his cigarettes was a sickening 
sign of the destruction of all values, 
material and moral. That cigarette, 
rightly exchanged, could have stopped 
the hunger of the next child, and I 
wish that I could forget the eyes of the 
urchin to whom my driver gave two 
sandwiches. 

But the picture of Germany today 
we all know. .. . What, I asked my- 
self, is the prescription to put it right? 
A high official said: “Flood the market 
with cigarettes.” Others say: “In- 
crease the rations.” The former is 
foolish, the latter self-evident. The 
amazing thing is that this can be done 
tomorrow without the importation of 
a single extra ounce of anything. This is 
how it can be done: by ensuring that 
everything is fairly shared. .. . This 
can be done. Not by police measures 
.. . but by the consumer himself. In : 
other words, we must make use of con- 
sumer-controlled co-operatives which, 
miraculously, have sprung to life 
throughout our zone. These build, as 
in Cologne, on the Catholic tradition 
of the Rhenish co-operative movement, 
and in other towns, as in Dortmund, 
on the Socialist tradition: the new 
movement .. . is politically neutral, 
tolerates all views just because it is in 
dead earnest about fair and equal dis- 
tribution. They are setting the pace. 
To my mind they can save Germany by 
doubling the present allocation actual- 
ly received by the poorest of the poor. 
Then, and then only, after such self- 
help, may Germans turn to outside 
help. 


—F. W. Picx, in The Tablet (London), 
October 25, 1947. 
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DEATH OF CARDINAL SALOTTI 


His Eminence Carlo Cardinal Salotti, 
prefect of the Congregation of Rites 
and Cardinal-Bishop of Palestrina near 
Rome, died on October 24th, at the age 
of seventy-seven. He is the eighth Car- 
dinal who has died since the naming 
of the thirty-two new Cardinals late in 
1945, when the Sacred College was 
brought up to its full strength of 
seventy. 

Cardinal Salotti was born in the 
diocese of Montefiascone, Italy, on July 
25, 1870. He studied at the Seminary 
of Orvieto and, after his ordination 
there in 1894, he went to Rome for 
higher studies, winning degrees in 
theology and civil and canon law at 
the Athenaeum of the Pontifical Roman 
Seminary and a degree in literature at 
the Royal University. After the com- 
pletion of his studies, he was appoint- 
ed professor of philosophy and of the 
history of philosophy at the Pontifical 
Roman Seminary, and held these posts 
for eleven years, at which time he was 
appointed to the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites. 

In 1930 he was named secretary of 
the Sacred Congregation for the Prop- 
agation of the Faith and in the same 
year was appointed Titular Archbishop 
of Philippopolis. On December 16, 
1935, he was proclaimed a Cardinal- 
Bishop and in 1938 became prefect of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
where he promoted more than one 
hundred causes for canonization. As 
a young priest, Cardinal Salotti had 
been very active in the work of Cath- 
olic Action and later he held many im- 
portant posts in the missionary field. 

A Solemn Pontifical Mass for the re- 
pose of his soul was celebrated on Oc- 
tober 27th, in the Church of Sant’ An- 
drea della Valle in Rome. Fifteen mem- 
bers of the Sacred College of Cardi- 
nals, including His Eminence James 
Charles Cardinal McGuigan, Archbish- 


op of Toronto, attended the Mass, to- 
gether with members of the diplomatic 
corps accredited to the Holy See and 
representatives of the congregations 
and religious orders of Cardinal Salot- 
ti’s diocese. 

May his soul rest in peace! 


-— 
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ARCHBISHOP CANTWELL Dies 


THE Most Rev. John J. Cantwell, 
first Archbishop of Los Angeles, died 
there October 30th, at the age of sev- 
enty-two, after a two-weeks’ illness. 

John J. Cantwell was born in Limer- 
ick, Ireland, and was ordained in his 
homeland in 1899. He came to the 
United States that same year and joined 
the Archdiocese of San Francisco. Six 
years later Archbishop Riordan made 
him his secretary and in 1914 he be- 
came Vicar General of San Francisco. 
After Bishop Conaty of Los Angeles 
died in 1915, Monsignor Cantwell was 
named to this position and he was 
consecrated Bishop of Monterey and 
Los Angeles in December, 1917. The 
name of the diocese was changed to 
Los Angeles and San Diego in 1922 and 
in 1936 Los Angeles became an arch- 
diocese and Bishop Cantwell was 
raised to the dignity of an Archbishop. 
San Diego was made a separate dio- 
cese at this time; Monterey-Fresno had 
become a separate diocese in 1922. 

During recent years, Archbishop 
Cantwell had been actively engaged 
in attempting to mediate jurisdictional 
strikes in the film colony. He was 
vitally aware of the far-reaching in- 
fluence of motion pictures and, at the 
time of his elevation to the See of Los 
Angeles, he made what was described 
by other members of the hierarchy, as 
a “soul-stirring appeal” for opposition 
to immorality in this field. Following 
his appeal, the Legion of Decency was 
formed. Last March the Archbishop 
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appointed a committee of two priests, 
which investigated the jurisdictional 
strike paralyzing the movie industry. 
This committee found that the strike 
was “neither Communist-inspired nor 
Communist-directed.” 

His Eminence Francis . Cardinal 
Spellman, Archbishop of New York, of- 
ficiated at the Pontifical Mass of 
Requiem at St. Vibiana’s Cathedral, 
November 5th. The sermon was de- 
livered by the Most Rev. Joseph T. 
McGucken, Auxiliary Bishop and Ad- 
ministrator of the archdiocese. Two 
of the late Archbishop’s brothers, Msgr. 
James Cantwell and the Rev. William 
Cantwell, both of San Francisco, as- 
sisted at the Mass for the Archbishop. 

May his soul rest in peace! 


<n 
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DEATH OF MONSIGNOR KEEGAN 


Tue Right Rev. Msgr. Robert F. Kee- 
gan, who had been the efficient direc- 
tor of Catholic Charities in New York 
for over twenty-five years died, No- 
vember 4th, after a long illness with a 
heart ailment. He had been pastor of 
Blessed Sacrament Church in New 
York since 1933, and there his body 
lay in state while special Requiem 
Masses were celebrated Thursday and 
Friday, and then the Solemn Pontifical 
Funeral Mass was sung by Auxiliary 
Bishop Stephen J. Donahue, Saturday, 
November 8th. The sermon at this 
Mass was preached by the Most Rev. 
Bryan J. McEntegart, Bishop of Og- 
densburg, N. Y., who had been asso- 
ciated with Monsignor Keegan in 
Catholic Charities for many years. 

Most of Monsignor Keegan’s thirty- 
two years in the priesthood had been 
devoted to the work of Catholic Chari- 
ties. After completing his studies at 
Cathedral College and at St. Joseph’s 
Seminary, Yonkers, N. Y,. he was or- 
dained September 18, 1915, and then 
was sent to the Apostolic Mission House 
in Washington, D. C., to train for the 
New York Apostolate Band. He also 
followed courses in sociology under 
the late Msgr. William J. Kerby at the 
Catholic University, and soon after he 
returned to New York it was decided 
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that he was to devote himself to char- 
itable and social work. Catholic Char- 
ities in New York were organized in 
1920 and Father Keegan was appointed 
executive director. This position with 
his forceful personality and his ability 
as a persuasive speaker gave him na- 
tional prominence among social-ser- 
vice workers. He was president of the 
New York State Conference on Social 
Work in 1925, and of the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities in 1933, 
and of the National Conference of So- 
cial Work in 1936. Three years later 
he was named a vice-president of the 
White House Conference on Children 
in a Democracy. During his years in 
Catholic Charities Father Keegan re- 
ceived several honors from the Holy 
See, the last being the rank of Prothon- 
otary Apostolic. 
May his soul rest in peace! 


<i 
—— 





Two PAPAL ADDRESSES 


On November ist, the Holy Father 
made two important addresses to mem- 
bers of the United States Senate who 
have been investigating the problem of 
displaced persons. To members of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, led 
by Senator Bridges of New Hampshire, 
His Holiness spoke on the subject of 
peace, which he said “is more than the 
mere absence of armed warfare and 
shedding of blood.” He defined peace 
in St. Augustine’s words, as being “the 
tranquillity of order,” adding, “It is a 
challenging goal for everyone of good 
will not yet wholly blinded by swollen 
pride and _ self-seeking. Honorable 
members of the Senate here present,” 
he continued, “you have been recalled 
to the seat of your government for a 
task of momentous import to Europe 
and the world. May I suggest that even 
a wise and prompt accomplishment of 
that task be considered only a step to- 
ward that coveted goal? God grant that 
the world may soon set its foot firmly 
in the path of justice and charity. 
That is the only path that leads to the 
goal, the tranquillity of order which 
is peace.” 

On the same date the Pope made an- 
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other address, also in English, to mem- 
bers of the Congressional Committee 
on Immigration, in which he stated 
that this Committee could not but re- 
mind him “of what history must al- 
ways record as incontrovertible proof 
that the peoples of many nations and 
races can live as neighbors and work 
together in an orderly, peaceful and 
prosperous society. “No one,” said His 
Holiness, “would disclaim the vital part 
played in that story by immigrants. 
Forced to flee from Europe, they found 
across the seas a haven of large gener- 
osity and good will, and at the same 
time set themselves to make their val- 
iant contribution toward forging na- 
tional unity enriched by their age-old 
culture and hard-tried vigor. “How- 
ever,” Pope Pius reminded his hearers, 
“the question of immigration today pre- 
sents wholly new problems. As always, 
the welfare of the country must be con- 
sidered, as well as the interests of the 
individual seeking to enter and, in 
the nature of things, circumstances will 
at times dictate a law of restriction.” 
But, he added, “by the same token, cir- 
cumstances at times will almost cry 


out for an easing of the application 
of that law. Wise legislation will ever 
be conscious of humanity and the 
calamities, distress and woes to which 


it is heir. Prompted by that spirit of 
sympathy with the unfortunate, help- 
less and suffering so characteristic of 
your people, you will, we are sure, 
seek means to alleviate much of it.” 


ip 
> 





JUBILEE OF ARCHBISHOP O’DOHERTY 


ELABORATE preparations have been 
made for the observance of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the ordination to the 
priesthood of the Most Rev. Michael 
J. O’Doherty, Archbishop of Manila. 
The Archbishop was ordained Novem- 
ber 30, 1897. He has spent thirty-six 
years in the Philippines, years of hard 
toil, trial and distinctive service. He 
was consecrated Bishop of Zamboanga, 
September 3, 1911, and was elevated 
to the Archiepiscopal See of Manila, 
September 6, 1916. 

The Golden Jubilee observance will 
include the first Philippine National 
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Congress of the Legion of Mary and 
the Commemoration of the tenth an- 
niversary of the 33rd International 
Eucharistic Congress. The liturgical 
ceremonies are taking place on the 
Luneta, in Manila, the scene of the 
Eucharistic Congress. Reparation will 
be made for the pagan rites practiced 
there by the Japanese invaders during 
the war. 

Tue CaTHoLic Worxp extends cor- 
dial congratulations to Archbishop 
O’Doherty! 


<n 
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FATHER O’HARA 


DEATH came suddenly to the Rev. 
Louis J. O’Hara, who had been sta- 
tioned at St. Paul the Apostle Church 
in Los Angeles since 1939. On October 
28th, just after preaching a mission 
sermon in the Paulist Church in Lub- 
bock, Texas, he collapsed and died 
soon after being taken to the hospital. 
Father O’Hara was almost sixty years 
old. He was born in Taunton, Mass., 
December 4, 1887, but his family moved 
to Providence, R. I., during his child- 
hood and he attended Brown Univer- 
sity. He left there after two years to 
enter the Paulist Novitiate in Washing- 
ton, D. C., where he was ordained on 
June 1, 1917. Following his ordination 
he was stationed in New York and in 
Toronto until 1923, at which time he 
was sent to Texas and for the next 
fourteen years he labored there and in 
California. During some of this time 
he was rector of Newman Hall at 
Berkeley. After this he served for two 
years in New York and in Baltimore 
and then, in 1939, went to St. Paul the 
Apostle Church in Los Angeles. 

Father O’Hara gave many retreats 
for religious and in order to be qual- 
ified to preach to the Mexicans he 
spent several months in Mexico, study- 
ing the language. He endeared himself 
to priests and people by his uniform 
gentleness and kindliness. Father 
O’Hara, at his own request, was buried 
in Los Angeles. The sermon at the 
Solemn Funeral Mass in the Paulist 
Church there was preached by the 
Rev. William A. Michell, C.S.P. 

May Father O’Hara’s soul rest in 
peace! JosEPH I. MALLOY. 








New Books 


Sharps and Flats in Five Decades. 


By William J. Finn—The Times of 


Melville and Whitman. By Van Wyck Brooks.—Collected Poems. By Sister M. 
Madeleva.—Steeple Bush. By Robert Frost.—The Idea of a University, Apologia 
pro Vita Sua, An Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent. By John Henry Newman. 


Edited by Charles Frederick Harrold.—China Awake. 


By Robert Payne.—The 


Von Hassell Diaries: 1938-1944. By Ulrich von Hassell_—When the Mountain 
Fell. By C. F. Ramuz.—East Side, West Side. By Marcia Davenport.—Admiral 
Halsey’s Story. By Fleet Admiral William F. Halsey, USN, and Lt. Commander 
J. Bryan, III., USNR.—The Reading of Books. By Holbrook Jackson.—Shorter 


Notices. 


Sharps and Flats in Five Decades. An 
Autobiography. By William J. Finn. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$3.75. 

When the veteran reviewer starts to 
read this autobiography he will likely 
be tempted to abandon his desk, seek 
an easy chair and give himself up to 
the spell cast over him by Father Finn. 
What will surprise him, musician or 
not, is that the story of musical adven- 
tures can be so compelling. The book 
is like Father Finn’s music: its subtle 
effortlessness first spreads a soothing 
feeling over one’s being, then activates 
to new and deeper emotions. The re- 
viewer, if he be an old-timer, will sud- 
denly begin to hope that he can con- 
trol his enthusiasm and go about treat- 
ing this book in routine fashion. He’ll 
not succeed. But this is not the an- 
alysis of a reviewer. 

Father Finn’s autobiography covers 
a wide area of choral-music history in 
this country since the beginning of the 
century; yet it stays close to Father 
Finn—where it belongs. In fascinating 
language, formal and informal, serious 
and witty, sublime and simple, subtle 
and frank, the book takes you into the 
recesses of a musician’s spirit. You 
meet an alert dreamer: a man who re- 
alized long ago that choral singing had 
failed to keep pace with the perfec- 
tional developments in the art of or- 
chestral, piano or organ performances. 
Then he dreamed what a chorus of 
voices might be if it did develop. That 
dream was his “Ground Bass.” In 


words it was simply this: “Music (after 
religion and racial prepossessions) is 
the most powerful spiritual instrumen- 
tality by which human beings can be 
moved.” A dream? Yes, but not a hazy 
one. It became an ambition and only 
alert men turn dreams into ambitions. 
So Father Finn gives a history of the 
laboratories he set up to discover how 
this spiritual instrumentality might be 
made effective in the most neglected 
of the musical arts, “chorophony,” as 
he calls it. 

In the fifty years of experiment, 
Father Finn made discoveries which 
at last became accumulatively mani- 
fest in the elegant vocal ensemble of 
the Paulist Choir at St. Paul the 
Apostle’s Church on Fifty-ninth Street. 
In latter years a New Yorker or even 
a stranger from parts of Lybia about 
Cyrene might start down the main 
aisle as the Sunday High Mass was be- 
ginning, and suddenly be caught up 
by the subtle, distant majesty of the 
chancel choir: it was producing the 
effect a dreamer had dreamed: 


“The sound is like the rushing of the 
wind— 

The summer wind among the lofty 
pines: 

Swelling and dying, echoing round 
about, 

Now here, now distant, wild and 
beautiful; 

While from the branches it has 
stirred 

Descend ecstatic odours.” 
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And then the man in the aisle felt like 
an intruder and hastily sought a place 
where he might kneel and fold his 
hands and be absorbed in the vicari- 
ous prayer sung out by the choir be- 
yond: that was his participation, but 
it was complete. And it was also the 
practical realization of a priest-musi- 
cian’s ideal: choral music with a su- 
preme, spiritual motive power. 

Father Finn’s theories about the co- 
ordination of vocal sounds have been 
carefully developed in two large trea- 
tises, The Art of the Choral Conductor 
(Boston: Birchard, 1939), and The 
Conductor Raises His Baton (New 
York: Harper, 1944) and other smaller 
works and articles; but when you get 
into his autobiography, you realize, 
without his saying it, the dynamic en- 
ergies he had to use, and the vitalized 
approach he made to the difficult prob- 
lems of the elusive and wistful art of 
human song. The choral conductor 
who studies these theories well might 
save himself thirty or forty years of 
nearly futile experiment. 

But if you were back in the Paulist 
Church you would hear the theories 
worked out in limpid soprano tones, 
spear-pointed accents which glistened, 
controlled dynamics which gave a 
sense of tremendous power as yet un- 
summoned, and an alto-line of seam- 
less velure; and the whole technique 
and mechanism lost in ethereal, dis- 
embodied sound. A man who can do 
these things should write his autobiog- 
raphy, and all who seek the sublime 
should read it. JOHN C. SELNER. 


The Times of Melville and Whitman. 
By Van Wyck Brooks. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $5.00. 

With this book Van Wyck Brooks 
draws near to the close of his gigantic 
task of writing his history of the lit- 
erary life in America. He explains in 
a note that The Times of Melville and 
Whitman should be regarded as the 
third in that series, of which the first 
is The World of Washington Irving, 
published three years ago. The sec- 
ond and fourth—which were the first 
two written—are the two New England 
books. To follow are a study of the 
period from 1885 to the first World 
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War and (presumably) an attempt to 
estimate contemporary writers. 

If the book now produced shows 
some falling off, Mr. Brooks is hardly 
to be blamed. The Flowering of New 
England and New England: Indian 
Summer were rightly written first, as 
these had a richer story to tell than 
anything that was to follow. There can 
be no doubt that Brooks felt more 
sympathetically at home with his New 
Englanders, or, for that matter, with 
the racy and eccentric figures, minor 
as many of these were, of The World 
of Washington Irving than he does 
with those of The Times of Melville 
and Whitman. Moreover, many who 
might have been considered in the 
present volume, had already been so 
thoroughly dealt with as to permit 
hardly more than occasional reference. 
The result is that, apart from the two 
great writers named in his title, he 
has nobody of major importance left, 
except Mark Twain. And as Mark 
Twain was the subject of one of the 
most brilliant of Mr. Brooks’s books, 
one written thirty years ago, not a 
great deal now remains to be said. 

Another handicap lay in the fact 
that the geographic range has been 
widening so steadily that not even Van 
Wyck Brooks has been able to focus it 
quite successfully. It was different 
when he was dealing with a literary 
scene hardly wider than Boston and 
Concord. And though in the Washing- 
ton Irving book he had to reach out to 
New York and Philadelphia and the 
South and West, he still had a relative- 
ly small America to handle and one in 
which the lesser writers made up by 
their personal color for what they may 
have lacked in other ways. The Brooks 
sleight of hand,’ wonderful though it 
still is, could not shift the characters 
on and off the stage with the same daz- 
zling virtuosity and under the same 
moonlight magic that was formerly 
possible. 

Possible to Van Wyck Brooks, that 
is. For nobody could have begun to 
carry such a performance through, as 
nobody else had so much as thought 
of a technique which Brooks may al- 
most be said to have patented. What 
can be done is done, so that again we 
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get something very remarkable, even 
if it does not always keep the heights 
of greatness we have had from Brooks 
before. The style is as beautiful as 
ever, and the characteristic brilliance 
appears whenever an opportunity for 
it occurs. Even when it fails to do so 
there is often a smell as of wind over 
new mown grass, or the tang of the 
sea, and this is compensatory and all 
the more delightful because one might 
have expected to get instead the stench 
of the blood of the Civil War period. 
Upon Melville and Whitman Van 
Wyck Brooks dwells with affection and 
insight, as he does also with the pe- 
ripheral figures of John Burroughs and 
John Muir, to whom he gives some of 
his best pages. If others on the fringe 
have less importance and interest, it 
was of course necessary to introduce 
them. And it is fairly safe to say that 
in the concluding volumes, though the 
field must widen spatially still further, 
there will be more symmetry, for the 
simple reason that the “regional” writ- 
ers have been brought more closely to- 
gether by increased opportunity for 
communication. It would no longer be 
possible for men of the standing of 
Melville and Whitman to be living at 
the same time in New York, isolated 
from one another. So whatever small 
defects the present study may have, 
if compared with its predecessors, 
they are likely to disappear. It would 
seem safe to prophesy a triumphant 
close to what has been an epic enter- 
prise. THEODORE MAYNARD. 


Collected Poems. By Sister M. Made- 
leva. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.75. 

Steeple Bush. By Robert Frost. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.50. 
Here are two volumes from two of 

our most distinguished American 

poets, but not volumes of equal dis- 
tinction. For that of Sister Madeleva 
is a harvesting of almost two hundred 
poems, covering virtually her life’s 
work, while Robert Frost’s is a slight 
selection — some sixty-two pages of 
recent lyrics in his familiar New Eng- 
land manner. Here we meet the Fros- 
tian preoccupation with trees and 
stars: a charming whimsey of the moon 
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“presuming on her femininity”—an- 
other of the deserted house that is no 
more even a house, “but only a be- 
lilaced cellar hole.” And here is plenty 
of quiet scorn for war, for politics, for 
the futilities of science, together with 
a questing for love to solve problems 
“men have thought about in vain,” and 
a wistful wondering whether faith 
could possibly be the “innate helium” 
of humanity. 

But Sister Madeleva does not won- 
der. She knows. Or rather, knowing its 
Maker she finds all life infused with 
fresh wonder. It is in the “Design for 
a Streamlined Sunrise” and in candles 
watching upon the altar, in the Suez 
Canal and in the bells and birds of 
Oxford, in the pepper tree and in 
books. But there is one wonder of the 
“Happy Christmas Wind”—most en- 
gaging lyric!—and another in that 
“Question of Lovers” which must 
needs find its answer only in the 
Source and Giver of Love. There has 
always been a Patmorean daring in 
much of Sister Madeleva’s poetry: a 
blending of “amorousness and religion” 
which might not have appealed to 
Newman but for most of us mortals is 
a needed and welcome transubstantia- 
tion of the human into the divine. 

As a matter of record, the work of 
this inspired Holy Cross nun has set a 
new standard for the poetry of our re- 
ligious men and women. Like Father 
Tabb, she is an original and accom- 
lished artist, who could scarcely have 
failed of recognition in any literary 
field. 

Her book is one of the most precious 
imaginable for Christmas giving or re- 
ceiving. KATHERINE BrREGY. 


The Idea of a University, Apologia pro 
Vita Sua, An Essay in Aid of a Gram- 
mar of Assent. By John Henry New- 


man. Edited by Charles Frederick 

Harrold. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co. New Edition. $3.50 per 

volume. 

When the existing stock of the stand- 
ard edition of the works of Cardinal 
Newman was destroyed by fire in the 
last war, his admirers felt a twinge of 
regret for future generations who 
might come to know him only in the 
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stuffy nooks of libraries. For Newman’s 
is a mind that has to be read and re- 
read. The light-reflecting facets of his 
thought cannot all be taken in at once. 
Like a diamond, he must be turned 
from side to side, up and down, and 
completely around, before he can be 
fully appreciated. It comes, then, as 
no surprise that, in response to de- 
mand, Longmans, Green & Co. is pub- 
lishing a new selected edition of his 
works. And, rightly enough, the prepa- 
ration of the edition has been entrusted 
to Dr. Charles Harrold of the Ohio 
State University, whose long and pa- 
tient study of Newman has well fitted 
him for the task. 

It would be hard to quarrel with the 
choice of the first three volumes to ap- 
pear. In addition to their perennial 
importance, each can be of special 
benefit in the alleviation of some of 
the more pressing ailments of the day. 
To a world reluctant or afraid to face 
the truth about itself, the Apologia 
gives the example of the heroism of 
a man who followed truth bravely 
and unselfishly through darkness and 
pain to that inward peace which the 
acceptance of truth gives, and which 
alone enables man to stand erect and 
unafraid. The Idea of a University is 
at least one step in the right direction 
for a world lost in the trackless wastes 
of modern higher education. The 
Grammar of Assent, even though at 
secondhand (for it is, perhaps, too 
technical to be generally read), can 
still restore to the bewildered multi- 
tude a legitimate reason for believing 
in God’s revelation. 

The new volumes are finely de- 
signed, attractively printed and bound, 
and we congratulate both publisher 
and editor on their venture. 

We note from the prospectus that 
their plan calls for the reprinting of 
only two volumes of Newman’s ser- 
mons. It is to be hoped that the selec- 
tion will convey adequately the rich- 
ness of Newman’s mind; for, it seems 
to us, it is in his sermons pre-eminent- 
ly that Newman reveals the depth of 
his psychological insight into human 
nature and the rightness of his under- 
standing of the relationship between 
man and God. MARTIN J. HEALY. 
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China Awake. By Robert Payne. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $4.00. 
Robert Payne writes of China with 

a superlative skill and a sound knowl- 
edge of the country he greatly loves. 
He has the heightened perception of a 
poet, a warm human understanding. 
At one moment he describes the coun- 
tryside unfolding like a T’ang scroll, 
the towering cliffs, the flight of hawks 
against the bright glittering sun. At 
another he projects the emotions of an 
inchoate mass of students intent on 
martyrdom, immolating themselves for 
an ideal of free speech. He recognizes 
the validity of China’s traditions, ad- 
mits his nostalgia for the old ordered 
ways. Yet at the same time he looks 
forward with confidence, eager to be- 
lieve in youth. 

China Awake is a journal, a record 
of experience interspersed with 
thought. In these pages the war with 
Japan is won, while the civil strife still 
continues. The cruelty and suffering 
of the internecine struggle is here, the 
fanatic loyalty to ideas, the momen- 
tum of a new hope. In time, the 
writer covers three important years, 
1944 through 1946. In space he ranges 
from Kunming to Chungking, flies 
across country to Peiping and then 
goes on to the Communist held terri- 
tory at Yenan. His comments are ex- 
traordinarly vivid, with a keen sym- 
pathy for human values and a sensi- 
tive appreciation of the beauty about 
him. He searches for the essential 
truth in a chaotic situation; with an 
acutely realistic mind he outlines a 
solution that will be liberal without 
permitting the domination of the ex- 
treme Left. 

The students are the hope of China, 
Mr. Payne declares. He quotes the 
scholar Wen Yi-tuo who insists that 
the Chinese must work out their own 
destiny: “Give us science and let us 
alone.” The long continuity of feudal- 
ism has been broken by the clash of 
events. In the future China will be 
modified by the influence of the West, 
yet it is important that such elements 
of change should be directed by the 
Chinese themselves who will know 
what to assimilate and what to reject. 
Though the government is corrupt and 
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obstructionist, the people will find the 
way. It is to be Asia for the Asiatics, 
the eventual emergence of a vast con- 
tinent with untapped resources of 
power. Mr. Payne feels that to regard 
America and Russia as the great giants 
in world politics is to take a myopic 
point of view. Asia is the colossus— 
and Asia will have power with peace, 
because the people have known too 
much of war. 
DorotHyY GRAHAM BENNETT. 


The Von Hassell Diaries: 1938-1944. 
By Ulrich von Hassell. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday & Co. $5.00. 
The German uprising of July, 1944, 

will continue to haunt the American 

conscience. Had we not been assured 
that all Germans were guilty of un- 
speakable crimes? Was it not persons 
in high places in the army and the 
government who had prescribed pun- 
ishment for every man, woman and 
child? And yet here are the diaries 
of a great German gentleman, with an 
almost childlike faith in God and His 
righteousness, who risked everything, 
even life itself, in order to prove thai 

Hitler was not the savior of his coun- 

try but the scourge of mankind. 

Few stories are more poignant. Von 
Hassell was a conservative who kept 
his aristocratic ways to the very end. 
But he did not hesitate to conspire 
with men of views totally alien to his 
own. With Beck, Goerdeler, Lausch- 
ner, Trott and many others he tried 
to create a dissident German regime 
that would be respected by the world 
and deemed a worthy partner in any 
peace to be underwritten. He traveled 
to every part of Europe he could reach 
in the hope that the associations he 
had formed as a successful diplomat 
would prove useful to the cause. He 
fenced with the Gestapo and eluded 
the grip of Himmler. Not a day went 
by that was not dedicated wholeheart- 
edly to the seemingly hopeless effort. 

Perhaps the most notable service 
these Diaries perform is that they 
reveal the helplessness, stupidity and 
conventionalism of all but a few mem- 
bers of the German officer caste. These 
soldiers had been credited with the de- 
sire to redeem the honor of their peo- 
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ple, great masses of whom kept on be- 
lieving that if things were really rotten 
the military would intervene. It was, 
however, a far cry to the days of Wel- 
lington, Sherman and Moltke, when 
a military leader had thought of the 
purpose to be served by fighting, as 
well as of the fighting itself. With few 
exceptions, the German generals were 
weak and incredibly shortsighted. 
They often knew that things were des- 
perate. Yet until the very end they 
would not risk their necks or even 
their decorations. 

Today it is almost agonizing to read 
of how a band of clear-headed civilians 
pleaded for action. There was, of 
cou:se, nothing they themselves could 
do. The power opposed to them was 
as ruthless as the moral objectives that 
power sought to reach were both nebu- 
lous and evil. In the end the generals 
did not muddle through. Their upris- 
ing was poorly planned and badly ex- 
ecuted. The failure sent von Hassell 
and his friends to their death. It is 
by the merest chance that the records 
they kept have survived. 

The reader will see that the plan to 
oust Hitler was almost as old as Nazi 
rule. But he will find also many an 
unforgettable sketch of men and events. 
Von Hassell was too honest a person 
ever to strike a pose. He sometimes 
changed his mind about people be- 
cause he knew that human nature was 
blown hither and thither in accord- 
ance with its response to grace. There 
was time to judge a man only by what 
he manifested of himself in speech 
and action. Apart from such matters 
was the movement to and fro of the 
people as a whole. In no other book 
which has appeared to date can one 
get so clear an impression of what the 
war was like from the German point 
of view—of the impact of incessant 
air raids and of losses on the Eastern 
front, of blundering in high places, and 
of reports concerning atrocities. Von 
Hassell knew about the fate meted out 
to helpless Jews in extermination 
camps. Again and again he speaks 
with horror of the murder of feeble- 
minded persons. He talks scathingly 
of businessmen whose sole concern 
was with profits. Since he was not a 
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Catholic, his references to religious 
opposition are concerned mostly with 
the heroic Lutheran resistance. 

Until the end he was close also to 
not a few of the ruling personages. He 
tells many a strange anecdote about 
Hitler, and his brief sketches of Goer- 
ing are fascinating. There is a good 
deal about Schacht, the gifted but un- 
scrupulous egomaniac. Nevertheless 
the book is really a diary. It has to do 
with von Hassell himself; and I think 
there are many who will feel better 
about their time when they discover 
that such a man once lived. In a brief 
introduction, Allen Dulles says that 
this book is “an invaluable record.” I 
think it is even more. It is a reminder 
of what Western civilization once was 
and a portent of what it can again be- 
come. GEorGE N. SHUSTER. 


When the Mountain Fell. By C. F. 
Ramuz. New York: Pantheon Books. 
$2.50. 

Through the ages mountains have 
been the inspiration for some of our 
noblest literature. Of this particular 
mountain Paul Claudel says, “It is one 


of the summits of French prose.” 
The book reads itself. Without con- 
scious effort you follow the author in 


a transport of “majestic instancy” 
through the events which take place 
on the 22d of June, two hundred 
years ago “more or less,” when 150,- 
000,000 cubic feet of rock fell on the 
Swiss village of Derborence killing all 
but one man. That man was Antoine, 
the young husband of Thérése who is 
about to become a mother. He returns 
to her after two months’ wandering, in 
half crazed condition from hunger and 
exposure. Then, after only one night 
at home, he feels impelled to go back 
to search among the debris for his old 
friend Seraphin. Thérése follows him 
up the mountain side and through 
sheer courage and sympathy brings 
him back to sanity. We can imagine 
they lived happily ever after. That is 
the story in the merest of nutshells. 
The implications of this motif how- 
ever, and of various subtly-woven in- 
cidents are profound and significant. 
Obviously, the author’s first intention 
is to symbolize man’s age-old struggle 
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against nature, and, thanks be to God, 
by the same token, his indomitable for- 
titude and ultimate victory. A further 
interpretation might be that a man’s 
friendship for a man may be stronger 
than his love for a woman and that a 
woman’s love for a man is the most 
powerful force in the world. One par- 
ticularly moving scene which takes 
place after Antoine’s return suggests 
man’s pathetic attachment to things 
which have such dear but “terrible 
permanence when people die.” 

For onomatopoeic cadence, for 
imagery, for dramatic tension, this 
novel has not been surpassed in mod- 
ern literature. It has the grandeur of 
simplicity, the sincerity of a master- 
Piece. MARGUERITE PACE CORCORAN. 


East Side, West Side. By Marcia Daven- 
port. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3.00. 

Being that rara avis, a native resi- 
dent, it was with great delight that this 
reviewer sat down to read what pur- 
ported to be a real story about New 
York. In this happy anticipation she 
was not disappointed. Mrs. Davenport 
knows her town. She has re-created its 
distinctive physical atmosphere; some 
of her descriptions are photograph- 
ically clear. No less is her understand- 
ing of the city’s many faceted popu- 
lace; the wholesome family life of the 
humble, thrifty, foreign-born citizens 
clustered in segments according to 
language and racial backgrounds 
which makes New York, like Paris, a 
city of villages; the older “American” 
families of vast wealth trying vainly 
to hold to their traditions, frustrated 
by a generation for which they them- 
selves are responsible, of over in- 
dulged, unmoral sons; the hordes of 
outsiders who regard the city as their 
Mecca, make their money here, spend 
most of their restless lives here, but 
never become a part of its great heart; 
all these are excellently drawn. 

But what of that large substantial 
class, neither peer nor pauper, which 
forms the very backbone of our peo- 
ple, the moderately successful, upright, 
educated thousands who live in their 
own homes or in apartments of good 
taste, who fill our churches on Sun- 
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days, patronize the better theaters and 
concerts; who guard their children 
against filth in whatever form and keep 
their friendships among those with 
the same high ideals, in short those 
whose names seldom appear in the 
newspapers because they have no sen- 
sation value, but without whom a de- 
scription of New York or any other 
big city is completely misleading. 
Well, with the city for a colorful 
backdrop, Mrs. Davenport tells the 
story of a week in the life of Jessie 
Bourne, and again you rejoice in an- 
ticipation. The author draws for you 
a woman who wins your admiration 
and sympathy at once. At last, you say, 
someone has given us a heroine who 
is a good woman, natural, beautiful, 
forthright and wise, a real human be- 
ing. Her impossible life with her phi- 
landering husband, her adjustment 
without compromise to the life of the 
luxury loving “set” she is part of, her 
humanity and understanding of those 
with a lesser comprehension of the 
verities, her clean, cool sweetness 
make her a woman to cherish and de- 
light in. Alas! it was too much to hope 
for—before the story ends dear Jessie 
succumbs—needless to say she suc- 
cumbs on a very high plane and with 
skirts hardly tarnished at all because 
the incident is so superlatively right in 
her case, but whatever the plane, adul- 
tery is still an ugly blot even when 
committed with a many starred gen- 
eral. No, the type we are always hop- 
ing for has not emerged in this book, 
and though it is written with skill and 
analytical excellence we cannot recom- 
mend it. Mary E. BRENNAN. 


Admiral Halsey’s Story. By Fleet Ad- 
miral William F. Halsey, USN, and 
Lt. Commander J. Bryan, III., USNR. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
$4.00. 

Admiral Halsey introduces his col- 
laborator as a naval officer with a fine 
combat record and with considerable 
experience in the literary field. He 
makes acknowledgment of help re- 
ceived from “former members of my 
incomparable staffs” and from other 
friends who have saved him “from 
countless sins of omission and commis- 


sion.” The collaborator, in his turn, de- 
scribes the Admiral—rather too lyric- 
ally—as “the most famous living naval 
man in the world”; and with mis- 
directed enthusiasm offers the follow- 
ing opening paragraph: 

“Fleet Admiral Halsey was attending 
a reception in 1946 when a woman 
broke through the crowd around him, 
grasped his hand, and cried, ‘I feel as 
if I were touching the hand of God!’ ” 

The value of the book is that which 
attaches to the personal reminiscences 
of a man who was deeply involved in 
many of the most important and com- 
plicated naval operations known to 
history. It contains a carefully checked 
record of the missions confided to him 
and an honest statement of the measure 
of success which attended their execu- 
tion. Like General Patton, Admiral 
Halsey was a fighter hard to beat. He 
belongs to the type that can be de- 
pended upon to drive along a single 
line with unrelenting tenacity. One 
comes upon evidence however, that, 
for all his reputation as “a combat 
man, blooded and proven,” he is not 
callous, not invulnerable to pity—and 
this perhaps is the quality which de- 
termined his fateful decision on that 
eventful day in October, during the 
Battle for Leyte Gulf, when repeated 
appeals from the beleagured Kinkaid 
induced him to turn his back “on the 
opportunity I had dreamed of since 
my days as a cadet.” Re-reading his 
account of the battle, he finds that the 
story “results in an implication gross- 
ly unfair to Tom Kinkaid. True, during 
the action, his dispatches puzzled me. 
Later, with the gaps in my information 
filled, I not only appreciate his prob- 
lem, but frankly admit that had I been 
in his shoes, I might have acted pre- 
cisely as did he.” Other symptoms of 
good-natured reluctance to hurt any- 
body’s feelings, may be found in his 
attitude toward Admiral Kimmel, Gen- 
eral Short, and President Roosevelt, 
against none of whom does he direct 
a single word of criticism, preferring 
rather to put the blame for Pear] Har- 
bor “squarely on the American people 
and nowhere else.” This substitution 
of an intangible scapegoat for respon- 
sible officials hardly seems to be con- 
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sistent with the statement that failure 
to co-ordinate our naval power in the 
western Pacific under any single 
authority, “was an invitation which 
disaster nearly accepted.” 

The Admiral’s opinions we learn 
“are of fixed black or white.” What 
reading he does, is at random. Far 
from resembling the popular picture 
of “a fire-breathing swashbuckler, 
whose every other word is a blas- 
phemy,” he is mild spoken and never, 
under any circumstances, obscene. 
The book is well put together and has 
a good index. The authors would have 
improved it by making the text con- 
form more closely to the chronological 
sequence of events, by listing the 
charts, and by naming, instead of 
merely numbering, the chapters. 

JOSEPH MCSoRLEY. 


The Reading of Books. By Holbrook 
Jackson. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3.00. 

This book, says the author’s preface, 
was to have been called “Reader as 
Artist,” but the title was abandoned be- 
cause it was “thought to be ambigu- 


ous.” Possibly so—though I suspect the 
implications are all too clear. In any 
event, the title chosen is a better one: 
for it is general and ambiguous, and so 
is the design of the book. Such a work 
should, I take it, either suggest im- 
provements in the technique (“art,” if 


Mr. Jackson likes) of reading, or, 
through the author’s insights or charm, 
add to the possibilities of derivable 
pleasure and enrichment. Or, to put 
the matter in simple, classical terms: 
a book on the reading of books should 
instruct and delight. Instruct certain- 
ly, and almost of necessity delight as 
well, for people who enjoy reading 
books are inclined naturally to enjoy 
reading about them. This one more 
frequently exasperates. But since Mr. 
Jackson insists upon “the ineradicably 
egoistic basis of criticism,” of course 
what I ought to say is that his book 
exasperated me. 

The thesis, in so far as there is a 
thesis, is very well summarized on the 
jacket. “To get his full measure of en- 
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joyment from a book, the reader must 
understand the intellectual and emo- 
tional motivations of both the author 
and himself. His appreciation may 
then be twofold: firstly, he should 
share vicariously the feelings of the 
author who wrote the book, and sec- 
ondly, he should, if he is a ‘fit’ reader, 
derive a further unique satisfaction 
which has relevance only in his own 
life.” . 

Now understanding anybody’s “in- 
tellectual and emotional motivations,” 
one’s own certainly and perhaps espe- 
cially included, is a more than man- 
sized job. Applied to writers, Mr. Jack- 
son has it work like this. “Utopism is 
often associated with sexual aberra- 
tion or abnormality, and the desire to 
save mankind is a symptom of a 
warped or frustrated life... . When 
Shelley described poets as ‘the un- 
acknowledged legislators of the world,’ 
he was consoling himself for the fail- 
ure of his own youthful political am- 
bitions. .. . Tolstoy’s anxiety about the 
morals of civilization was the reflec- 
tion of his own unbalanced sex-life.” 
Having thus recognized the maladjust- 
ments in some way responsible for 
the writing of works whose ideational 
content may appeal to us, we must 
make certain to examine our own “in- 
tellectual and emotional motivations” 
as readers. Presumably the Defence of 
Poetry would find most favor with 
poetically inclined people who have 
had no luck in politics. And so on. 
The “fit” reader (this favorite term of 
Mr. Jackson’s he derives from I. A. 
Richards), then, must be perpetually 
en garde, besieged as he is by his own 
and his author’s biases. 

Mr. Jackson has many other sugges- 
tions to make. He has read a great deal, 
and quotes from hundreds of writers. 
Some readers may like his book very 
much—perhaps the especially “fit” 
ones. This reader takes him at his con- 
cluding word: “. . . if the technique 
of reading which pleases me only 
vexes you, then there is nothing left 
but for us to part.” It vexes me, and 
we part. 

PAvuL DINKINS. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


FICTION: Chatterton Square. By E. H. 
Young (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. $3.50). Chatterton Square in 
Upper Radstowe is one of those proper 
English purlieus which harbor behind 
their bland facades a variety of sur- 
prising characters. The Blacketts with 
their three daughters live across the 
way from the beautiful Mrs. Fraser and 
her three sons and two daughters. Miss 
Spanner one of the most singular spin- 
sters in fiction (“neuter gender per- 
sonified”) has taken up residence with 
the Frasers as a paying guest in the 
absence of Mr. Fraser who casually 
leaves his family for more exciting 
continental pursuits. For the foibles 
and fancies of youth, Mrs. Young has 
deep sympathetic insight, but it is 
when she describes the frustrations 
and amours of middle life that her 
genius reaches full stature. As the 
story takes place just prior to World 
War II. the author expresses through 
her characters nostalgic regret for the 
gentle gracious life that is passing for- 
ever and lets loose some powerful dia- 


tribes against the methods of expedi- 
ency and appeasement employed by 
the old man with the umbrella who is 


wittily designated as “Noah.” This is 
an interesting, satisfying novel in the 
best English tradition. 

The Lardners and the Laurelwoods. By 
Sheila Kaye-Smith (New York: Harper 
& Bros. $3.00). This latest novel by 
Sheila Kaye-Smith is closely knit and 
cozily envelops two highly typical Eng- 
lish families, one suburban, the other 
London-bred. The Laurelwoods come 
every summer from the city to stay 
as paying guests with the Lardners on 
their picturesque, centuries-old farm. 
The children of both families become 
good friends, but with certain reserva- 
tions because, as Mrs. Laurelwood tells 
her daughter Diane, “We elders must 
remember that the two families belong 
to two quite different orders of society. 
On both sides we should learn to keep 
our places.” Complications arising out 
of this attitude (just as strong in- 
versely in the “peasants”) are quaint- 
ly amusing, exquisitely British and, 
as in the case of Diana Laurelwood’s 


tragic love affair with Dick Lardner, 
definitely moving. At first, the unusual 
chronological technique employed by 
the author is confusing, but gradually 
one becomes adjusted and finally in- 
trigued. Furthermore what may seem 
to be a piling up of inconsequential 
details, suddenly develops into a full- 
blown character or a significant situ- 
ation. In this rural idyl the author has 
captured some of the loveliest features 
of the incomparable English country- 
side and with them framed an absorb- 
ing contrapuntal study of social and 
family relationships. 

The Way of Life. By A. Hamilton 
Gibbs (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.75). This tale is a vehicle for the 
expression of the political philosophy 
and discouraging conclusions of Mr. 
Gibbs on our present day debacle. His 
mouthpiece, Major Jack Wainwright, 
is a wounded British veteran of World 
War I., so shattered in his soul after 
1914 that he withdraws from the post- 
war struggle to a remote village in Eng- 
land with his wife and baby girl and 
contemplates from afar the machina- 
tions of politicians which gradually 
precipitate the carnage of 1939. His 
sardonic reflections take on a personal 
emphasis when a regiment of Amer- 
ican boys are encamped near his vil- 
lage and the war enters his home 
through the love of his daughter for 
one of these boys. The denouement 
must be left to the reader. This is the 
first book from Hamilton Gibbs’ pen 
for some time, and while it bears the 
stamp of his experienced hand, it gives 
no evidence that he has found the solu- 
tion of the problems of a chaotic world. 
There is an underlying bitterness and 
confusion of mind which the suggest- 
ed inference of the failure of organized 
religion and man’s sufficiency unto 
himself will do little to dissipate. 

The Years of the Locust. By Loula 
Grace Erdman (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.75). Loula Grace Erd- 
man, a teacher of creative writing, 
who has won the $10,000 Dodd, Mead 
Novel Award with this, her first novel, 
has profited by the advice she prob- 
ably often gives her pupils and has 
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written a simple story about the things 
she knows best. A farming community 
in her native Missouri forms the set- 
ting, and the funeral of old Dade Ken- 
zie, its most respected member, is the 
event which gathers relatives and 
neighbors together, each remembering 
the special times when the dead man’s 
influence touched their lives, and some 
forming from this recollection a clear- 
er resolve for the future. These various 
narrative threads are interwoven, with 
considerable emphasis on the eternal 
verities, to comprise a whole, pleasant 
and worthwhile enough to counteract 
an occasional platitude masquerading 
as deep thought, as well as the author’s 
distressing inadequacy when she ven- 
tures with one of her characters into 
the literary circles of New York and 
Hollywood. 

Adversary in the House. By Irving 
Stone (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday 
& Co. $3.00). It is strange to find the 
story of Eugene Debs, one of the lead- 
ing figures in the American Trade 
Union movement and later in Social- 
ism, told with such great emphasis on 
the domestic conflict between himself 
and his conventional, ambitious wife. 
Debs was an idealist who fought with 
courage, self-dedication and, consider- 
ing the magnitude of the opposition 
and his deficiencies as a_ political 
theorist, remarkable success to make 
this a better world, and Irving Stone 
in his “fictionized biography” fails to 
show that “the adversary in his house” 
had much effect on the labor leader’s 
public career. Thus Kate Metzel Debs, 
who rejected everything that Eugene 
believed in and espoused all that he 
deplored, becomes merely a convenient 
symbol of reaction which the author 
uses aS an easy substitute for the ex- 
haustive research necessary to bring 
his hero’s real and diversified oppo- 
nents to life. The plight of the nine- 
teenth century laborer and the heroic 
contribution of Debs and others to its 
improvement is such a compelling 
subject that it imparts considerable 
interest even to this superficial and 
badly balanced study. 

Jenny Villiers. By J. B. Priestley 
(New York: Harper & Bros. $2.50). 
This enchanting bit of whimsey 
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about a Green Room full of musty 
trappings, its ghosties of old players 
and their flitterings back and forth be- 
fore the eyes of a drug-bemused, dis- 
illusioned playwright with the conse- 
quent effect upon his embittered soul, 
is well worth the reading. Worth it we 
feel principally because it is different 
and because the author has the art to 
make it convincing. His charming fan- 
tasy has a definite message behind it, 
to wit,—the theater, like humanity it- 
self, is constantly renewed through the 
rebirth of faith in its ideals poured into 
it by the ardent life stream of youth- 
ful enthusiasts. We think that Jenny’s 
shade and her pixie gauntlet served a 
happy purpose. 

Knock On Any Door. By Willard 
Motley (New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co. $3.00). This book, written pre- 
sumably for the purpose of impressing 
upon the reader the disastrous effects 
of reform schools and the brutality of 
the police “third degree,” would con- 
vey its message much more effectively 
if it were shorter, cleaner, and more 
coherent. 

Paradise Alley. By John D. Sheridan 
(Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 
$2.75). Anthony Domican, Principal of 
St. John’s National School, Paradise 
Alley, Dublin, won the respect of his 
pupils, not for his teaching ability, 
but for his athletic prowess. What a 
school to hold Anthony’s interest for 
forty years! The pupils were under- 
sized and undernourished children of 
the docks, doomed to future underpaid 
and casual jobs. Only one of them, the 
school dunce, Nedser Bolger, makes 
good in the business world. But their 
teacher and their pastor kept their 
Catholic faith alive, an asset that no 
money could buy. The book is notable 
for its clean-cut character sketches— 
the kindly old Canon who risks his life 
trying to drive a new auto; Mary, his 
housekeeper, who has’ruled him for 
years with a rod of iron; Dooley, his 
sexton, who rejoices in his pastor’s 
canonry and archdeachonship; Mollie, 
the teacher’s perfect wife; Christo- 
pher, the spoiled son. It is a well 
written, human story of devotion to 
ideals under difficult and discouraging 
conditions, 





Our Contributors 


A NEw contributor, THomas JoHN 
Beary, M.A., tackles for us the moot 
question of “Religion and the Modern 
Novel,” approaching it from the dra- 
matic, intellectual, artistic and critical 
angles and much clarification will 
our readers gain thereby. Mr. Beary 
lives in Brooklyn where he attended 
Cathedral College and, after an interim 
spent at Immaculate Conception Semi- 
nary at Huntington, L. I., St. John’s 
University. He made later studies at 
Columbia and is at present preparing 
for his Ph.D. degree at New York Uni- 
versity. His poetry has been published 
in Spirit, Integrity, and the Herald 
Tribune. 

A DECEPTIVE simplicity marks MI- 
CHAEL KENT’s charming playlet “Nativ- 
ity: A Christmas Miracle.” It is to be 
published later in book form, and 
comes as no surprise from the author 


of The Mass of Brother Michel, a book 
for which there is still a steady de- 
mand. 

Tue lifelong student of philosophy 
and theology that is C. J. WooLLeN is 
evident in his present “The Disruption 


of the Family.” The author lives in 
London, where his name is familiar in 
both the Catholic and the secular press. 
Among his many Catholic Action ac- 
tivities is “The Missionary Essay,” an 
organization he founded for the distri- 
bution of prizes to schools for essays 
on mission subjects. 

SrncE she went to Europe a year and 
a half ago, as a delegate to various 
Youth Congresses, SALLy W. Cassipy 
(“Prague, Summer, 1947”) has be- 
come an outstanding figure in Catho- 
lic Action in Europe. She is one of 
the founders of CIDI, International 
Bureau of the J.E.C., an organization 
which promises great things for the fu- 
ture. Miss Cassidy holds her B.A. degree 
from Manhattanville College, her M.A. 
from Fordham University and is well 
on her way to her doctorate. Last year 
she taught at the Ecole Normale Supé- 


rieure in Paris, the first American ever 
to do so. 

DEsPITE a vacation in England this 
summer, we have no doubt that the 
REv. FRED SMITH continues the process 
he describes in “From the Englishman 
I Was To the American I Am Coming 
To Be.” Dr. Smith, Minister of the 
First Congregational Church, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, out of his very well 
stored mind has given us many de- 
lightful articles since the first he wrote 
for us in 1939. He contributes to 
magazines here and in England. 

AGAIN we welcome BLANCHE JEN- 
NINGS THOMPSON’S discussion of the 
season’s juvenile publications (“Mr. 
Rat Had a Bat”), regretting that, we 
being a monthly, some of them do not 
appear in time for inclusion in her 
article. Last year such was the fate of 
Dr. Thompson’s own book, A Candle 
Burns for France, which together with 
her earlier publications, Silver Pen- 
nies, With Harp and Lute, Bible Chil- 
dren, etc., is now in constant demand. 
For several summers Dr. Thompson 
gave courses in Children’s Literature 
at the University of Rochester. 

A NEw contributor, THELMA PEaR- 
son (“His Was the Singing Heart’), 
was born and raised in St. John, N. 
Dak., attended the College of St. Scho- 
lastica in Duluth and after graduation 
taught in high schools in Northern 
Minnesota. Living now in Los Angeles, 
where she is a member of the Santa 
Monica Civic Opera, she divides her 
time between free lance writing and 
music. 

WitH the carefully documented 
“Church and State in America,” we 
present Rev. VINCENT F. HOoOLpDEN, 
C.S.P., already well known in other 
fields. A Brooklynite—and proud of 
it—he holds his Ph.D. degree in 
Church History from the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, taught for three 
years at the University of Texas where 
he was Chaplain of the Newman Club, 
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was on the Mission Band for a time, 
and since its foundation in 1943, has 
been Director of the highly successful 
Paulist Information Center here. Fa- 
ther Holden is the author of The Early 
Years of Isaac Hecker, a contributor to 
The Catholic Historical Review, The 
Ecclesiastical Review, etc., and is 
much in demand on lecture platforms 
and radio forums. For the past two 
years he has been one of the speakers 
on the Hour of Faith series. 

WE are amazed at the versatility of 
M. Wuitcoms (Mrs. JOHN AMBROSE) 
Hess, as she turns with equal ease 
from a discussion of Soren Kierke- 
gaard and his works to that of Joel 
Chandler Harris, “The Man Who Knew 
Uncle Remus.” Mrs. Hess, a convert 
to the Church from Methodism, holds 
her B.A. and M.A. degrees in philoso- 
phy from Kansas and Ohio Universi- 
ties, and makes her home in Athens, 
where her husband is head of the 
German Department of Ohio Univer- 
sity. Her work is widely published. 

MARIAN RAUTH, a newcomer (“Apos- 
tolate in the Mountains”), is now in 
her senior year at Rosary College, 
River Forest, Ill., a member of the 
honor society and on the editorial staff 
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of The Eagle, the college magazine. As 
a student teacher of freshman algebra, 
she is enjoying a preview of work in 
her chosen field. More power to the 
Rosary College apostolate! 

Our December poets number seven. 
CATHERINE PARMENTER (Mrs. HENRY 
C.) NEWELL, is an old friend, whose 
“Forever New” is to be used on her 
Christmas card this year; GERALD M. 
KELLY’s “A Housewife to Our Lady” 
comes to us from Nazareth College, 
Rochester, where he is now teaching; 
NANCY BuckKLey (“Mystery”) has been 
a contributor since 1923; from Winch- 
combe, Gloucestershire, England, we 
hear again after the war years from a 
former contributor, KATHLEEN O’NEILL- 
BaiLEy (“Thy Heart My Haven Is”); 
Maria Kinas.ey (“The Bride’) has left 
this city for Ithaca, N. Y., where her 
husband is Director of the Cornell 
Library; a new poet, ETHEL LAMPREY 
(Mrs. CuirForp L.) JorpAN (“Vale”), 
is a Bostonian who writes for The Bos- 
ton Post, Christian Science Monitor, 
etc.; and finally, NELL Carro.u (“Ques- 
tions”) is the pseudonym of a gifted 
and modest nun, with a Ph.D. degree 
in Religious Education and a distin- 
guished scholastic record. , 
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Dornorny GraHamM Bennett, author and critic, New York; Fellow of the American Geographic 
Society; auther of Chinese Gardens, Wind Across the World, etc. 

KatTHenine Bricy, Litt.D., Officier de l’Instruction Publique, author, dramatic and literary critic, 
Philadelphia; Past President of the Catholic Poetry Society of America; author of The 
Poets’ Chantry, From Dante to Jeanne d’Arc, etc. 

Many E. Brennan, editor and critic, member of the Editorial Staff of The Encyclopedia 
Americana, New York City; former Associate Editor of the Quarterly Bulletin, member 
of the Executive Board and Regent of the New York Chapter of the International 


Federation of Catholic Alumnae. 


Manauertre Pace (Mrs. Artuurn A.) Conconan, B.A., writer and critic, Jacksonville, Fla.; re- 
viewer for various Southern journals. 

Paut Dinxins, Pu.D., writer and critic, Professor of English, Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth, Tex.; contributor to various periodicals. 

Rev. Martin J. Hearty, S.T.D., Professor of Dogmatic Theology, Seminary of the Immaculate 
Conception, Huntington, L. I. 

Rev. Josep McSoratey, C.S.P., author and translator, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York 
City; author of Think and Pray, An Outline History of the Church by Centuries, etc. 

Tuxovorne Maynarp, Pu.D., Litt.D., author, edueator and critic, Port Washington, N. Y.; author 
of Mystic in Motley, Collected Poems, etc. 

Rev. Jonn C. Seinen, S.S., J.C.B., S.T.D., Director of Music, Professor of Homiletics and Cate- 
chetics, St. Mary’s Seminary and University, Roland Park, Baltimore; President of the 
St. Gregory Society of America. 

Gronce N. Suusrer, A.B., M.A., Pa.D., author and educator, President of Hunter College, New 
York City; author of The Catholic Spirit in America, Strong Man Rules, etc.; co-author of 
Germany: A Short History. 











